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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


THE ARENA was established in 1889 as a monthly review of social progress, and is 
now in its twenty-first volume. 

The business and editorial offices of THE ARENA are and have been since the first 
issue, Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass., to which all communications should 
be addressed. 

The price of THE ARENA is 25 cents a copy, or $2.50 a year, paid in advance. The 
foreign rate of subscription is 50 cents extra to cover postage, making the price 12 shillings. 

THE ARENA is supposed to be on sale at all stands. Customers failing to find it 
where it might be expected to be on sale, will notify us by postal that we may aid our dis- 
tributors in keeping on hand a full supply at every point. 

THE ARENA is sent until order is received to discontinue, unless such order is 
made at the beginning of subscription. All notices to discontinue should contain remit- 
tance for arrears, full name and address of sender. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they will notify us promptly of any false to receive 
THE ARENA induetime. Also notify us of any change in address. e cannot change 
an address until we know the old as well as the new, since our lists are made up by states, 


THE ARENA employs agents to solicit new subscribers. All agents authorized to 
collect money are given a certificate of agency. Pay no money to an agent unless he can 
prove his authority. We will not be responsible for money paid to swindlers. Our can- 
vassing agents give receipts signed at this office, and countersigned by them. Accept no 
unauthorized receipt. 

Remittances should be made payable to The Arena Company, and sent by Post 
Office Money Order, oe Money Order, New York Draft, or Registered Letter. Those 
who send personal checks must add 10 cents to cover clearing-house collections. 


Address all communications to The Arena Company, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


TO NEWSDEALERS AND AGENTS. 


The American News Company and its branches are our distributors to the trade. 
Make your orders through this agency. THE ARENA is returnable, unmutilated except 
from usual handling, but not returnabte prior to receipt of new edition. Make your orders 
early, and report any failure or delay in filling to us. 

We will send any dealer postal-card announcements, for mailing to special peo 
after stamping thereon dealer’s name and address. This will often double your sales, for 
the mere labor of addressing the cards. 

THE ARENA offers a prize of $10.00 a month to the dealer showing the largest 
poecionge of increase in sales over the previous month. Also a prize of $50.00 for the 
argest increase during the year. These prize offers are made beginning June 1, 1899. Let 
us have your reports for June by July 10. 


TO ADVERTISERS. .... 


THE ARENA recognizes all responsible agencies. Its rate card can be had for the 
asking.. The standing of THE ARENA as a review is such that its following represents 
a large and influential class of citizens. Considering the number and character of our cir- 
me the rates for advertising space are comparatively very low. Correspondence 
solicited. 
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Special Notice. 


pursuance of my purpose to develop to the utmost THE ARENA’S strength and 
ss as the foremost publication in America devoted to the advocacy and review of 
lvance in an absolutely independent, unfettered, impartial, and radical spirit, and to 
for this publication financial support ample to meet the heavy expenditures required 
at all points the business interests of a live monthly, I have associated with me in 
siness of THE ARENA’S publication, several gentlemen thoroughly in sympathy with 
\RENA’S mission, and not only possessed of considerable means, but counting it a 
to devote money and energy to the spread of THE ARENA’S circulation and the 
and extension of its influence, with all that means for the betterment of humanity. 
HE ARENA COMPANY is now regularly incorporated with a capital of $125,000, 
h $90,000 is fully paid in, and was organized May 4, 1899, with the officers and 
Directors above named. Announcement of this organization is made here simply 
ince to ourreaders and advertisers —and to all who should be readers and adver- 
that, so far as brains avd meney are concerned, THE ARENA will not lack 
and efficient equipment in its efforts to maintain its established and enduring 
at the front as an alert and fearless champion of the people’s cause, and as a vehicle 
est thought in periodical literature. 
HE ARENA, under the new régime is meeting with cordial appreciation on all 
[ts actual paid circulation islarger than it has been at any previous time in five 
ind is growing steadily. Many who were among THE ARENA’S earliest anc 
rdent readers, but who, for one reason or another, had dropped out years ago, have 
their allegiance with cheering assurances of their gratification at THE ARENA’s 
ition to it proper place as av arena, open, impartial, judicial, and dignified, without 
to be forceful, lively, interesting, and edifying —the one indispensable monthly 
ne to every man and woman who believes in the reality and earnestness of life and 
sires to keep abreast of the times. 


PAUL TYNER., 
ton, May ro, 1890. 
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Nol oN THe CHART 


Novet or Topay: By 


Aigecnon Sydney Logan 








Few new novels have received the reiterated testimony which this book has had as to its possession 
of the quality of genuine, living interest. From all directions have come reports of people finding it 
absorbing, being unable to lay it aside until finished, etc. Quite apart from this quality, however, it is 
especially adapted to the taste of modern thinkers, on account of its subtle and luminous discussions of 
the drift of our time in art, and in social philosophy. 





** The scope of this novel is a wide one, in that, while the action is confined to a few characters, the influences which 
sway them are the great underlying counter currents of modern thought.’’ Soston Courier. 
b gr ying 


“It impresses one as a faithfu! representation of what is actually going on around us. Mr. Logan has an original 
Pp F y going & g 
way of saying things.”” . }'. Commercial Advertiser. 


“* A story of New York life from a new point of view.””. V. V. Mail and Express. 


““Not on THe CHART is a profoundly sad story, being a study of characters seemingly designed for lives of useful- 
ness and happiness, utterly wrecked by causes that lie in the pathway that leads to every home, whether a cottage or a 
palace. The characters presented are neither vicious by nature nor by education. They had virtuous training and noble 
impulses, and yet they are wrecks. We shall not attempt to recite the story or impress the moral. The public press 
every week tells the story of Josiah Forbes. The sadness of Not on THE CHART is its truthfulness to real life in 
multitudes of sad and ruined homes.” Chicago /nter-Ocean,. 


“‘ The scene in which Nellie comes to bid Josiah good bye — is probable, and pathetic to an intense degree.”’ 
Chicago Times-Heraild. 


“ The life depicted is the great living world of reality and of effort, as we see it surging around us day by day!"’ 
Albany Journal. 


“* The style is vigorous without compression — the story is interesting.’’ PAtladelphia Press. 


“In spite of the unconventional attitude of the principal characters, the subject is handled with delicacy, and the 
moral is deduced without giving offense. The scenes are laid in New York, and there is much bright dialogue scattered 
throughout the pages, on love, morals, and the life of the times.” /'#ttshurg Times. 


Iastrated, Cloth bound, Gilt top, Price, $1.25. 


For Sale in Boston by R. H. WHITE & CO., and by booksellers everywhere, or sent by mail, fostage 
Jree, on receipt of the price, by 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 2*eicesMivsrearen. 


“ALL THE PERIODICALS IN ONE.” 


Discussion on all sides of all questions selected from domestic and translated from foreign periodical litera- 
ture. THE LITERARY DIGEST is in the world of thought, feeling, and research what the newspapers are in 
* the world of events. You find in the dailies the facts; you find in THE LITERARY DIGEST /he reasons for 


the facts. 
ENTIRE REALM OF THOUGHT AND ACTION. 


All that is of prime interest in the realm of thought and action, whether it be politics, science, art, belles-lettres, 
religion, sociology, travel, discovery, finance, or commerce, is, by long-trained editorial skill, presented in condensed 
form, partly in summary, partly in direct quotation, for the benefit of readers of THe Literary Dicest. 


THE BUSY MAN’S BEST FRIEND. 


“‘ No other publication of its class is of equal value. No one who desires to keep abreast with information on all 
lines of current interest can afford to be without THe Literary Dicest.”—Aansas City Times. 


it presents all sides of important questions with the greatest impartiality. 
Cuedeneee, digests, cranelaten, illastrates. from seatly 1,000 poreden 


single Copies. 10 cents. = FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, New York, 


For mutual advantage please mention THz Arena when writing to advertisers. 













































LATEST SOCIALIST WORKS. 


‘* The ethics of Socialism are identical 
with the ethics of Christianity.’’ 





| 
The Pure Causeway Ahead of the Hounds 
By Evecyn Harvey Roserts, A strong personal By Lyp1a Piatt Ricuarps. A story of 1899, full of 
ippeal to all who call themselves Christians. The thrilling incidents. It tells how a college graduate set 
uthor shows beyond a doubt that the religion of Jesus out to walk from Michigan to California and what he 
means a new social order in which wealth and povert learned on the way. It throws a strong light on the 
can no longer exist together. Mrs. Roberts is a pupil fugitive slave laws of our wage systeim, the tramp laws. 


or Pref. George D. Herron, and this book is published | Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
with his personal endorsement. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 


— Uncle Sam in Business 
By Danret Bonp. Brief and simple, but original 
Only a Woman ont important. “Shows how Uncle Sam can “s an 
By Rupvoten Leonnart, ‘A.M., well known as a end to industrial slavery and bring about industrial 
frequent contributor to the Coming Nation and other | freedom at once, and without the use of force. “‘ Merrie 
cialist journals. The latest socialist novel, full of | England” shows what the people want. ‘‘ Uncle 
ncident and interest. Paper, 295 pages, 25 cents Sam in Business ” shows how they can get it. Paper, 

10 cents. 


| 
Woman and the Social Problem The Outlook for the Artisan and his 


women can and will come only through socialism. | Art. By J. Pickerinc Putnam, of the Boston 
Paper, 5 cents. | Society of Architects. The author shows how the 
comi oom. from the profit ae to Nationalism, 
Sociali will relieve the artisan from anxiety, and will thus en- 
socialism | _ able him to_put art into his daily work to an extent 
What it is and what it seeks to accomplish. Newly| ~ that the world has never yet seen. I}lusteated, 70 large 
translated from the German of WiLHeL_m LieBKNECHT pages. 10 cents. 
one of the most prominent European leaders of Social 
Democracy. Paper, 10 cents. The Kingdom of Heaven is at Hand 


The Evolution of the Class Struggle ee eee ee ten intend ct 


By Wittsam H. Nover. A new historical study | rent, interest, and profit, is the central idea of the 


showing that socialism is the inevitable outcome of the teachings of Jesus. It ought to be put into the hands 
economic changes now going on. Paper, 5 cents. of every church member who has thus far refused, or 
neglected, to study the social question. Paper, 10 

The Last War — 


By S. W. Ove... A stirring and imaginative story » ees 
of the 26th century. The author traces the probable Uncle Ike su M H ' 
growth of freedom and democracy until all the nations | By Georce McA. Mitter. omely, fearless, and 


of America and Western Europe with their colonies | truthful poems. Nothing like them since James Rus- 
are united in a federation of English-speaking ople. | sell Lowell wrote the Biglow papers. Read them, 
Between them and the reactionary forces cnler the and they will keep up your courage; lend them to 
Czar-Pope is waged “‘ The Last War,” which prepares our indifferent neighbor, and they may wake him up. 
the way for universal peace. Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, aper, 10 cents ; leatherette, 25 cents. 


25 cents. 

as ‘Gold and Silver Mining and Railroad 
The Rights of Women and the Sexual Building in the West. ~ W. STRANAHAN, 

Relations. From the German of Kart Hernzen. ‘ the Montana Rambler from Butte.”’ A handsome! 





rhe first complete English edition of this remarkable | illustrated book, by a man of wide information a 
work. Those who are not afraid to read the words of practical experience, who knows exactly what he is talk- 
a fearless, unconventional thinker on the delicate ues- | ing about, and gives inside faets about “prosperity.” 


tions of sex relationship will enjoy this book. Cloth, 


Paper, 25 cents. 
$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Goverment Ownership of Railways 

Ini | 

Pointed Paragraphs for Thoughtful By F. G. R. Gorpon. Condenses the argument into 
People. By James Guy Burr. A dainty little small space. A little book that busy men can read, 
volume, compressing a deal of thought on present day and poor men can scatter. Paper, 5 cents; 10 copies, 
problems of social science and ethics into fifty small 25 cents; 50 copies, $1.00. 
pages. Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 


Three in One 


The Light of Reason Socializing a State, by Lawrence Grontunp; A 
By A. B. Franxurn. A new and thoughtful work on Primer on Socialism, by G. C. Cuemens; The His- 
the adoption of a better social order through the '»- toric Mission of Social Democracy, by G. A. Hognn. 
itiative and Referendum. Paper, 35 cents. ; Paper, 5 cents. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


A discount of one-half to any one subscribing Ten Dollars for a share of codpera- 
tive stock. Monthly payments of one dollar each, if desired. 





CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

















For mutual advantage please mention THe Arena when writing to advertisers. 
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Books by HORATIO W. DRESSER. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF SPIRITUAL 
HEALING. 


CLOTH, GILT TOP, ror pp., $1.00, POSTPAID. 


VOICES OF HOPE. 


CONTENTS: The Problem of Life; The Basis of Optimism; Character Building; The 
Sceptic’s Paradise; The Omnipresent Spirit; The Problem of Evil; The Escape from 
Subjectivity ; Love; The Spiritual Life; The Christ; The Progressing God. 


THE POWER OF SILENCE. 


An Interpretation of Life in its Relation to Health and Happiness. 


CONTENTS: The Immanent God; The World of Manifestation; Our Life in Mind; The 
Meaning of Suffering; Adjustment to Life; Poise; Self-help. 
“Tt is singularly free from anything of a visionary nature, and will appeal to men a: 
women of conviction who have hitherto taken small interest in metaphysical thought.” 
—B.O. Flower, in THE ARENA 
This volume has been widely endorsed as one of the most spiritually helpful books ev: 
published, and is very generally deemed the best work upon the New Thought; since it does 
not antagonize, is thoroughly rational, and is the product of a rich personal experience. 


THE PERFECT WHOLE. 


An Essay on the Conduct and Meaning of Life. 


CONTENTS: Experience; A Study of Self-consciousness; The Basis of Belief in a Spiritual 
Reality ; Mysticism; Intuition; Fate; Error and Evil; The Ethical Life; The Eternal 


Now. 
IN SEARCH OF A SOUL. 


A Series of Essays in Interpretation of the Higher Nature of Man. 


CONTENTS: Laws and Problems of the Human Mind; Has Man a Soul? Absolute Being 
and the Higher Self; Individuality; Reincarnation and Receptivity ; The Unity of Life; 
The Religious Aspect of the New Thought; Spiritual Poise; Soul-growth. 


This volume marks the highest level attained by Mr. Dresser’s thought, and by those 
most competent to judge is pronounced his best work. To all who are seeking a spiritual 
psychology and a method of understanding and developing the higher nature, * In Searc! 
of a Soul” is recommended in preference to, or as the spiritual sequel to the above volumes 


EACH, CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


THE HEART OF IT. 


An attractive little volume of one hundred and forty-six pages, compiled from “ The 
Power of Silence” and * The Perfect Whole,” by Helen Campbell and Katharine Westen 
dorf, with a preface by Helen Campbell. Contains the best passages from the two vol 
umes, systematically arranged. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, “Life” Building, New York. 


For mutual advantage please mention Tue AkENA when writing to advertisers. 
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The- Theosophical Review 


FOUNDED AS “LUCIFER’’ IN 1887 BY 
H. P. BLAVATSKY : 





EDITED BY 


ANNIE BESANT anv G. R. S. MEAD 


THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW is a high-class magazine, circulating 
chiefly among thoughtful and cultured people, in Europe, India, America and 
the Colonial Empire. It deals with philosophical, religious, ethical, scientific, 
and literary questions in a liberal and reverent spirit, seeking to solve them by 
the knowledge that may be obtained through the study of the universe and of 
man from the spiritual standpoint, and bringing both from ancient and from 
modern sources the corroborative evidences obtained through the intellect and 
through the emotions. It reverences the old, but does not reject the new, 
seeing in the old and new alike the workings of the same divine wisdom, man- 
ifested in varied ways according to the needs and the idiosyncrasies of the 
time. It vindicates the claims of Religion by showing the common basis of 
all religions, the universal truths “believed everywhere, at all times, and by 
all,” summed up in the name “ Divine Wisdom,” THEOSOPHY. 


$2.75 a year, 25c. a Copy, at all News-stands, or mailed by the Publishers on Receipt of Price. 
SAMPLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 
Theosophical Publishing Society, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








THE 


oh The Psychology 
Suggester and Thinker of Health 


ROBERT SHEERIN, M.D. we ut , 
Boece and Happiness. 
This Journal has been greatly enlarged and is now the 


largest and most popular in the world, devoted to an LA REST POTTER, 

investigation of the LAWS OF SUGGESTION AND By FO bl =D. 
THOUGHT, their uses and abuses, and ibilities as 
CURATIVE, MORAL, and EDUCATIONAL agents, as CONTENTS. 
well as a research into all Psychic Phenomena, including nen 8 : ‘ 
Hypnotism, Telepathy, Spiritism, Visions, and all other | Equilibrium in the Natural World; Equi- 





“This Journal costs but $1.00 @ year, 106. 9 (the Projecting ‘Sublection and Ejective 
and offers its readers monthly, all the latest eh 44 (the Projective, Subjective, and Ejective 
ind methods in the Theories and Practice of SUGGES- Planes); Sleep and Dreams ; Catalepsy, 
RL queeereain AND SUGGESTIVE EDUCA- Trance, and _Ecstasy; N eurosthemia, 
it conan ; ps sy Epilepsy, and Insanity; Al- 
coholism and Narcotism; Hypnotism 


HOW TO HYPNOTIZE, HOW TO THINK, and Double Personality; Telepathy ; 





AND HOW TO BECOME AN ADEPT IN Suggestion in its Practical Application 
ALL THE OCCULT SCIENCES. . to Disease. 
Readings in Astrology, Palmistry, and Phrenology given Henry Wood, author of “Ideal Sugges- 


FREE to subscribers. ; ” . 
CLIPPINGS from current articles of both American and | tion Through Mental Photography,” says: 
Furopean journals, and PORTRAITS of the world’s I recognize the work as able and interest- 
nent PSYCHOLOGISTS and SCHOOLS OF SUGGES- 
TIONS, are a feature of each number. 
The most eminent writers on suggestion, hypnotism 
! occult subjects are contributors to the Suggester a oo 
iker. Over 1500 subscribers in six months $1.00, Postpaid. 
Se = stamps for sample copy, mentioning this journal. utube 
laress : 


523 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. “ Life’ Building, New York. 


For mutual advantage please mention Tue Arena when writing to advertisers. — 





ing, and a wide departure from conven- 
tional systems.” 
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THE TEMPLE PUBLICATIONS. 


The Temple. 2,72, ‘tot: 8v2, $1.00 each, or any of the monthly 
p numbers, May, 1897, to December, 1898, separately iu 
paper covers, 10 cents each. 








Including Mr. Tyner’s essays and addresses, Bodily Immortality, Know Thy- 
self, The Sixth Sense, Thinking All Over, Reincarnation and Mental Science, Mini 
and the Man, Oneness, A Cure for Worry, etc. ; Rosicrucie’s articles, The Ros 
Cross and Principles of Nature and of Life; stories by Hudor Genone, Wenona/ 
Stevens Abbott, May Huntley, and Paul Tyner. 


The Living Christ. 2brerg.e serv a2 


12mo, green art vellum, gilt top, pp. 348. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Through the Invisible. jitiaseations ty ake’ 
Pell. 16mo, cloth, gilt top; price 75 cents. 


In a simple story of love in spring time, the author pictures the awakening 
of soul in a man of the world, through the revival of memory of past incarna- 
tions and consequent recognition of his oneness with THE ALL. ‘The story is 
dramatic in action and setting, while the characters are intensely real and 
modern. Miss Pell’s pictures for Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘ Song Celestial’? won 
wide recognition for her talent. In the present story, the underlying thought 
and spirit find artistic interpretation at her hands. — Troy Press. 


The Temple of the Rosy Cross. 8)" 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. This remarkable book, now in its third edition, has proved, 
for many souls, the opening gate to the higher life. No one can read this book without 
realizing, in ever-increasing degree, the truths as to man’s real nature which the author 
sets forth. His style is characterized by a simplicity and clearness of diction, through 
which shines his own deep and steady faith. 


Th e Dou ble Man A Novel, by F. B. Dowd, Author of “ The 

= Temple of the Rosy Cross.” 8vyo, 340 pp., 
cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents. Its underlying spirit and motif are distinctly related to the 
movement of modern spiritualism and its opening up of that realm beyond the veil of the 
material, which is daily becoming less and less an ‘* undiscovered country.” ‘The story of 
“ "The Double Man ” is as fascinating as anything Bulwer ever wrote, and far more weird, 
for it carries the reader most companionably into the remote interior of that wonderland 
whose outer boundaries only were touched in the English Rosicrucian’s romances. 


Vibration the Law of Life. a, %yse",,2f, vis! 
Practical Exercises in Breathing and Movement. By W.H. Williams. 8vo, cloth, ’g1.00. 
IN PRESS. 

i Part II. The Temple of the Rosy Cross. By F. B. 
Rege nerati on = Dowd. A volume of remarkable interest and impor- 
tunce. Regeneration is clearly defined in this work and the methods of its attainment fully 
set forth. After a keen analysis of the orthodox views of Regeneration, the author dis- 
cusses Creation and Generation, the Basis of Worship, Sex, its Meaning and Powers, 


Duality and Unity, Inspiration and the Object of Life. 12mo, cloth, uniform with The 
Temple of the Rosy Cross Part I. Price $1.00. 


, j Being the E iences d Observa- 
Life l n S h a kK e rd O m a denn at a ‘Man ef the World in a Celibate 


Community. By Paut ‘'yner. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“LIFE” BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


For mutual advantage please mention Tus Arena when writing to advertisers. 
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APPLIED METAPHYSICS. 





THE 


TEMPLE METAPHYSICAL SCHOOL. 


ut 


UR age is scientific in its tendencies; it requires clearness, certainty, 


and exactness in methods, for perfect manifestation. Life holds for 
each of us health, wealth, wisdom, and success in all our undertakings. 
These may be realized by an understanding and use of the science of thought 


vibration, as certainly as the trained musician produces the desired harmony 





by touching the strings of the harp. Being at one with the perfectly vibrat- 
ing life forces always results in perfect expression. Mastery on the material 
side of being, control and command of the bodily forces, of environment, and 
of all the accessories to noblest living, are attained only through obedience 
to the law of harmony. It is thisall important knowledge, and its application 
in daily life, that the New Metaphysics proposes-to impart. Radically new 
methods in healing and teaching have been ascertained, tested, and adopted. 
The simplicity, clearness, and completeness of these methods must appeal 


to progressive minds. 





Classes now forming. Engagements may be made for single lectures of 


courses in private parlors or before metaphysical and ethical socteties. 





LESSONS AND TREATMENTS 
BY CORRESPONDENCE IN 
ENGLISH OR GERMAN. 





For particulars address 


PAUL TYNER, 


4 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








For mutual advantage please mention Tue Axena when writing to advertisers. 
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Everybody Has Friends. 


viii 























We would hardly get cn in the world without friends. THE ARENA has 
many, and needs more. We hope every reader may be included in this list, 
and, counting in the usual way, this list now numbers over 100,000 people. 
This figure means a wide-awake and thoughtful class of Americans, who are 
progressive, and want to keep posted on progress in all lines of thought and 
effort to make the world better than we find it. Are you a friend of THE 
ARENA? If so, here is a little plan whereby you can show your good will, 
helping us, and at the same time helping yourself: 





ORKFER 


Any reader of THE ARENA may have his subscription renewed, or ex- 
tended ONE YEAR, on sending us a list, or club of THREE NEW 
YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS, at the regular price. This means THE ARENA 
to four names at the price of three. Cash for the three must be sent with 
order. 

Fill out the following, with names of those on whom you will call in the 
interest of such a club, and we will write them referring to you, and will 
send you blanks, samples, etc., free. Two two-cent stamps should be sent 
to cover postage on the outfit. 











NAME. FULL ADDRESS. 



































Sent by ateeaaal 





Address, inmiinail 





Four Cents enclosed for 
postage. 





















THE ARENA ADVERTISER. 
A Magasine with a Definite Purpose. 
ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER TO.... 


THE METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE 


4 Monthly Periodical of LITERATURE... 
Religious, Scientific, Philosophic, Psychic, and Occult. 
Edited by LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE. 


lf not, Send 50 Cents for 3 months, $1.00 for 6 months, or $2.00 for a year’s 
trial subscription. Single Copy, 20 Cents. 











HE METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE deals in the broadest possible manner with all 
subjects pertaining to the advancement of thegpresent age, so apparent in every 
cepa of investigation, in all phases of life, and in which every one is becoming 
iterested. . 
These varied subjects afe treated in the most trustworthy manner, by the’ best writers 
of the.day,from.all parts of the world. . 
It is an authority on the subjects of Mental Healing and Psychic Phenomena, and 
enters deeply into all phases of true Spiritual Philosophy. 
It is the leading Magazine of the day, in these lines. 
To be without it, is to be behind the times. 


TRY IT. 





ISSUED BY 


The METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO., 465 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Back Numbers of | COMMONWEALTH 


THE ARENA Wanted. 





THE COMMON GOOD OR HAPPINESS. 
4 From each according to his ability ; to each according te 


The publishers will pay a liberal price his needs.” 


for back numbers of THE ARENA | as 

of the following issues: A Weekly .. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. December, 1889. Magazine and Library 
Vol. 1, No. 4. March, 1890. — Sociology. 
Vol. 1, No. 5. April, 1890. 
All Numbers of Vol. 2, 1890. Comprising the Essence of 


the Important Writings 


and News of the World on 
Live Topics, with Contribu- 
tions of Leading Writers. 


Vol. 3, Nos. 2, 4, and 6. January, March, 
and May, 1891. 


Vol. 16. June and November of 1896. 
Vol. 18. July and December of 1897. 


Vol. 19. January and June of 1898. | C. P. SOMERBY and LEONARD D. ABBOTT, Editors. 
Vol. 20. July and December of 1898. Octavo, 32 pages. 5 cents a copy, $1.00 a year, 
Back numbers furnished, Sample copies free 
State what numbers you can supply, Fe 
and price. aad 
anil COMMONWEALTH COMPANY, 
THE ARENA COMPANY, 28 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 





“ierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. NEW YORK. 





For mutual advantage please mention THE Arena when writing to advertisers. 
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Schools and ¢ Golleges. 








EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Cuas. WESLEY EMERSON, Pres. 


Cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts. - . 





IiutNors, € NA 151 Throop Street. 
HE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY— 
hen Extension and Non-Resident Courses 
(including post graduate) lead to the usual College de s. 
Instruction by mail in any desired subject. Established 
12 years. Address F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor. 





OSITIONS SECURED. 
those who want Government positions. 85,000 
places under Civil Service rules. 8,000 yearly appoint- 
ments. That creates a demand for 7,000 employ a within 
6 months. BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE IN- 
STRUCTION, 123 Fifth Street, N. E. Washington, D.C. 


We aid 





Connecticut, Norwich. 
ORWICH ART SCHOOL Offers the 
best opportunity for the <a of Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Design, and Modeling to students of both sexes. 
Locality remarkable for its beauty. School attached to 
Slater Museum. General education may be carried for- 
ward in classes of Free Academy. A limited number of 
students received in a home where every advantage is 
found. Two scholarships, defraying tuition, awarded on 
competition. Graduate scholarships in Art I eague, _&% 2 
and School of Drawing and Painting, Boston. For full 
particulars, address OZIAS DODGE, Director 





New York, 


N RS PIAT T’S SCHOOL. 
school year begins Thursday, 


The next 
Sept. 21, 1899. 





Massacuusetts, Cambridget 9 Channing Street. 
T HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Miss M. L. KELLY, Principal 
Marvy tanp, Catonsville. 


S r. TIMOTHY’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 

opens September 21, 1899. Prepares for College. 
Heads of Schools, Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss S. * 
CARTER 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. . 
—_—* UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 


MUEL C. BENNETT. 





Massacuusetts, Duxbury 
OWDER ‘POINT SCHOOL, — Pre- 
»ares for Scientific School, College, or Business. In- 
dividual teaching. Elementary classes et fin boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. KNAPP, S.B.(M.1.T.) 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W.-Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls.— 36th year will begin September 
28,1899. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 





Boston, Mass. 








For mutual advantage please mention THE ARENA when writing to ‘advertisers. 





PennsytvantA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
MBs. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL’ 
1 BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
* FOR GIRLS 

Opens October 2, 1899. 
Students prepared for wee 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Roxbury Latin School. 


(Founded in 1645.) 
WM. C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


Prepares for Harvard. E xceptional educational adva 
tages. Refined home in the “ Admiral Winslow House 
JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D., 
President of the Trustees 
Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


QUINCY MANSION SCHOO 


.QUINCY, MASS. 
For Illustrated Circular, address 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc.D. 


FOR 
GIRLS. 


, Wollaston, Mas 





School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUr OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
+. The Third Term now open. 23d Year .. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast, and from life, ir 
painting, modeling, and decorative design, and also 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors 
F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing 
and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design) 
B. L. Pratt (Modeling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and 
A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free 
use of the galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving 
detailed information, address 


MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





N ISS AN ABLE’S Boarding and Day 
4 School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circulars 
on application on Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa 


MISS BALDWIN’'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


MISS FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principai. Within 
eight years more than ninety pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College from this school. Diploma given in both 
General and College-Preparatory Courses Fine, fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 





Explanatory Notice .. 


THE ARENA, for more than a decade, has been con- 
stantly reflecting the progress of education. The publish- 
ers are continually asked for advice as to schools. Where 
there are so many excellent schools, it is difficult to single 
out a particular school, each having its peculiar advantages 
To the end that our readers may select and investigate fo, 
themselves we have arranged this 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 


wherein, at reasonable rates, the cards of institutions of 
good standing will be inserted. Inquirers are referred to 
schools mentioned in this directory. 

Write for rates for announcements in this school 
directory 


THE ARENA sextant: Boston. 
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Books by Charles Brodie Patterson. 


BEYOND THE CLOUDS. 
A Series of Lectures on the Spiritual Science of Life. 


\ splendid book to lend to those who are just napasing to think outside of their church organizations ; and 
me can do better service for humanity than to keep a few books of this kind simply for this purpose.””— 
Jom, Boston, Mass. 


SEEKING THE KINGDOM. 
clear, reliable statement of spiritual science, well worthy the perusal of all truth-seekers.”—W. J. Cotvitie. 
wuld be read by all lovers of truth, regardless of creed, race, or religious predilections. It is especially 
lar as a gilt book among those desiring to place in the hands of beginners in Mental Science something that 
it once simple and comprehensive. 


NEW THOUGHT ESSAYS. 


se valuable papers are preceded by an original “‘ InrropucTioN TO THE New THouGHutT,” making a volume 
ver a hundred pages embodying the ripest thought of one of the most successful among the many American 
hers and practitioners of metaphysical healing. The spiritual science of life has not thus far had a more 
1 or intelligible exposition. _ 


THE LIBRARY OF HEALTH. 


lumes One and Two now ready. Devoted to advanced thought, giving special attention to questions bearing 
yn individual happiness, harmony, and health. It should be read by every investigator of liberal ideas. 
Each book handsomely bound in cloth and gold, $1.00, popes. Any two volumes to one address, 
$1.75, postpaid. 


The Golden Age Cook=-Book. 


By HENRIETTA LATHAI DWIGHT. 


[lis new work embraces all that is essential to a bountiful and luxurious table, with the most nutritious adaptation 
of a iral food products, without involving the sacrifice of sentient life. It is the most comprehensive Vegetarian 
Cook k yet published. It will prove a an acquisition to every kitchen in its tasty and scientific preparations 
of fr cereals, and vegetables.’""— V. ¥. Medical Times. 


Iver 200 pages, handsomely bound in cloth and gold, price $1.25, postpaid. 


New Books by Ursula N. Gestefeld. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE. A Series of Self Treatments. Third Edition. 
\ special Edition de Luxe, lituited to 250 copies, beautifully bound in white and gold, boxed. Price, 60 
cents. Regular edition, light green, stamped in purple and gold. Price, go cents, postpaid. “ One of these 
lelightful little books that are exactly the thing to offer to a friend who asks you all sorts of questions concern- 
ng mental treatment, and who desires some definite directions how to go to work to apply metaphysical 
theory in practical action.”"— W. J. Corvitte in 7he Faith and Hope Messenger. 


HOW WE MASTER OUR FATE. 


\ series of articles, descriptive and explanatory of human experience, and what we can do to make it satisfactory. 

Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. ‘“‘ The book vy to be read especially by those 

whose self-reliance and concentration of energy may have been wanting in the attempt to conquer the tyranny 
f circumstance.” — The Outlook. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF BALZAC. 


As found in “‘ The Magic Skin,” ‘‘ Louis Lambert,” and “ Seraphita.”’ Benntitety printed on laid paper, hand- 
somely bound in violet cloth and gold. Price, Si-oe, povtass . “ Lovers of Balzac will enjoy and appreciate 
ery page, while those who have held aloof from this French master can in no better way, than by penting this 
ttle volume, get an insight into his grasp of human life and action, and the incisiveness of his analytical power.” 
Boston Times. “A book which any admirer of the great novelist ought to enjoy reading ; the comment is 
ilways interesting and inspiring.”"— 7he Outlook. 


Health of Body and Mind. 


By T. W. TUPHAM, M.D. 


HOW TO OBTAIN AND PRESERVE GOOD HEALTH. NO TIME LOST IN READING THIS VALUABLE BOOK. 
HOME TRAINING! NO PARAPHERNALIA USED. 

Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, with 25 full page half-tone Ilustrations, price $1.25, postpaid. 

s interesting volume is by a regular physician. The book is permeated with religious feeling. It is, therefore, 


' e sense a good bock. Nobody can faithfully follow the simple rules that it contains without being greatly 
t iin mind and body.” —Sfirit of the Times and Sportsman, New York City. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


« Life’’ Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Miscellancous. 












[KNOWLEDGE ==": 


HEALTH pe 

Vand WEALTH. 
EAUT portion of the body en- 
larged and strengthened Will 
Power and Personal Magnetism 
developed. Simple, scientific 
methods Philosophy of sac- 
cess as demonstrated daily. 
*nterestin: ree4i~s free. 


Prof. L. H. ANDERSON. A.59 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


INGERSOLL-BLAND DEBATE 
ON THE SCIENCE OF MONEY. 
reoll tackled the wrong man that time.’’— 












may A I 
Rev. D 

ma, > “Bl and does not leave Ingersoll a leg to stand on.” 
—B O. Flower. 

“It is a great eye opener.”’—Hon. Jan Davis. 

20th edition now ready. Price 5c., 3 for lvc., 10 for 25c., 
25 for 50c. or $1.50 per 100 by mail. Address 


T. A. BLAND, Care The Arena Co., Boston. 





HENRY ROMEIK The first established and 
’ 


most complete Newspa- 
per Cutting Bureau in the world. 


110 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Established—London, 1881. New York, 1884. 
Branches—London, Paris, Berlin; Sydney. 


The Press Cutting Bureau which I established and have 
carried on since 158: in London,and 1884 in New York, 
reads, through its hundreds of employees, every newspaper 
and periodical of importance published in the United 
States, Canada,and Europe. It is patronized by thousands 
of subscribers, professional or business men, to whom are 
sent day by day newspaper clippings, collected from all 
these thousands of papers, referring either to them or any 
given subject. 





Don’t waste your time try- 
ing to collect clippings your- 
self. Write us about it; foi 


we can Save you much need- 


Newspape 
Clippings. "me's iaior 


newspaper and periodical published in this country, 
and can send you the best things printed anywhere, 
on any subject, daily. 

You can get more good comment and criticism,— 
material for a lecture, sermon, debate or scrapbook, 
frum us in a month, than you could collect in a year. 
No maiter what the subject, write us ; we can help you. 


Terms: 20 it2ms or less, $1.00. 100 items, $5.00 


Special Monthly Rates to regular customers. 


Consolidated From lpn Bureau, 


56 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Guide to Palmistry. ° E. E. HENDERSON. 


CLOTH, $1.00. 

A néw and enlarged edition, with supplement of nine 
chapters and five engravings of classified work. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of the price by 

ELIZA EASTER HENDERSON. 
10 Day Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 


AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to its influ. 


ence. If it merely hears of vacancies 
and tells you 


THAT* something, but if it is asked to rec- 
about them ommend a teacher, and recommend 
you, that is 


sie "tr RECOMMENDS $1 Ww. BAWDEEN, 








DIXON’S GRAPHITE in Stick or Paste 


ates a bicycle 


chain as as no other lubricant can. Sample size of above 


sent free of charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., ey City, N. J. 


“LIVE QUESTIONS” 


EX-GOV. JOHN P. ALTGELD. 
A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE 


CONTAINS ALL THE FAMOUS SPEECHES, LETTERS, 
MESSAGES AND ESSAYS OF THE AUTHOR. 


EVERY ISSUE OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE AND 
POPULAR INTEREST EARNESTLY CONSIDERED. 


Trusts, Monopouies, GoverRNMENT 
Ownersuip, Civi. Service, Taxation, 
Money Question, Tarirr, Eoucation, 
ELecTion Frauos, Strikes, Lasor 
ORGANIZATIONS, IMPERIALISM AND A 
Hunoreo OtTHer Topics Discussep. 


HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION, 1,000 PAGES, 
SUBSTANTIAL: CLOTH, PosTPAID, $2.50 


GeO. S. Bowen & Son, Unity Bldg., Cuicaso, 


Agents wanted everywhere. Write for terms. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


and enables 








insures per- 
fect health, 
ou to attract and control at will, desirable 
financial and social conditions. Booklet on Thought- 
Force, 15c. Circulars and testimonials free. Address: 
DR. EICHWALDT, D. 69, Sta. B, San Francisco, Cal. 





EMPLOYMENT 
FOR 


‘SUMMER. 


BD liad 


Teachers, Students, Ministers, and others 
wishing to make good use of the vacation 
months of Summer can find employment with 
THE ARENA as special agents. A salary and 
commission will be paid active men and 
women, able to give good reference or security 
for money collected. 

Write at once for full particulars, stating 
experience, salary expected, etc. Address, 


THE ARENA COMPANY, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





For mutual advantage please mention THe Arena when writing to advertisers. 
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The Power of $3.00. — 


TWO MAGAZINES ARE BETTER THAN ONE. 
HERE IS A SPLENDID COMBINATION OFFER. 


“THE ARENA,” $2.50. ‘*MIND,”’ $2.00. 


Regular Price for both, $4.50. Combination Price, $3.00. 


THE ARENA COMPANY, by special arrangement with the publishers of 
MIND, the leading magazine in America devoted to Metaphysics, Occultism, 
Psychic Research, and all other phases of the “* New Thought,” is now enabled 
to offer this magazine with THE ARENA, the great American Review of Social 
\dvance, for Three Dollars a Year, or a saving of $1.50 on the regular sub- 
scription price. Not only new subscribers, but also those already on the lists of 

ther magazine may, in renewing, take advantage of this splendid offer. It is 
elieved that there are a large number of thoughtful readers, all over the 
world, who will appreciate this opportunity to pursue in THE ARENA the study 
if social problems suggested in MIND, and, on the other hand, to take up in 
Minp the fuller treatment of philosophical, religious, metaphysical, and occult 
matters. which the special character of the latter publication makes possible. 
This offer ts made for a limited time only, and should be taken advantage of 


TWO FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


Address all communications, and make remittances payable to 


The Arena Company, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


T. Y. Crowell & Company _ pusuications. 


By GEORGE D. HERRON, D.D, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


lume contains a series of eight remarkable lectures delivered in Chicago before crowded and enthusiastic 
The work is designed to show the relation of the Christian conscience to the economic problem and the 

m. Dr. Herron’s best*work has been put into these lectures, and they represent the culmination of his 
) the present time. The book is destined to make a vast sensation. 


MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES. 
By EDWARD W. BEMIS, JOHN. R COMMONS, FRANK PARSONS, M. N. BAKER, 
F. A. C. PERRINE, MAX WEST. 12mo, cloth, appendix, index, $2.00. 
(Vol. XVI. Crovwell’s Library of Economics and Politics.) 


se pains have been taken to secure full and unimpeachable statistics, and this volume will not fail to add te 
creasing demand for a wiser and better management of our public affairs. 


HOW COUNT TOLSTOY LIVES AND WORKS. 
Translated from the Russian of P. SERGYEENKO, by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, four photogravure illustrations, $1.25. 


ithor pictures in a simple and vivid style the way in which Count Tolstoy and his family live. He repeats 
¢ conversations in which light is thrown upon the Count’s theories. In a word, the book gives exactly what we 
know about the daily existence of one whom the author calls “‘ one of the most remarkable men in the history 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVELISTS 
By RENE DOUMIC. Translated by MARY D. FROST. amo, portraits, $2.~. 


snness, justice, and delicacy of M. Doumic's‘analyses are beyond praise. His criticisms are stimulating and 
hey show a perfect familiarity with the subject, and place the author in the first rank of essayists and critics 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


By VICTOR DURUY. Revised and Edited by Prof. EDWIN A. GROSVENOR. 
12mo, maps and plans, index, $1.00. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, Professor in Amherst College. 1amo, cloth, five maps, index, $1.00. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


For mutual advantage please mention THe Arena when writing to advertisers 











THE ARENA ADVERTISER. 


Workers Wanted. 


THE ARENA is distinctively the PEOPLE’S REVIEW. It is of interest to all, 
rich or poor. It caters to no class. It is the organ of no party, no sect, no schooi. 
Freely and fearlessly it criticizes all parties and schools; broadly and generously it 
points out and encourages the good in all, in a spirit genuinely catholic and 











unifying. 

THE ARENA stands for INDUSTRIAL AND POLITICAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 
an ideal that is gradually finding its place in the world. Every number is of serious 
interest to every man and every woman who really cares for the progress of the race 
and its elevation to standards of equal opportunity for all. THE ARENA is an wena 
for the discussion, for and against, not only of the facts and theories of every branch 
of social economics, but also for the presentation of phases of thought and effort in 
art, science, and industry, important to human betterment. To legislators, city, 
state, and national; to teachers, preachers, lawyers,.and. physicians; to bankers, 
and business men, as to the great army of its loyal friends and supporters among 
the workers of America, on the farms, and in the workshops, in the mines, and on 
the railroads, THE ARENA is the one indispensable monthly magazine. No reader 
who once learns its value will willingly do without it. Many pronounce every num- 
ber worth the price of a whole year’s subscription. 


THE ARENA COMPANY 


will employ—giving exclusive agency, except for stands and general subscription 
agencies—a live and energetic man or woman in every county in the United States. 
We desire those who can, and will, make a business of the work, giving all, or as 
much of their time as possible. We are willing to pay a liberal salary, with allow- 
ances for expenses, and. desire men and women of standing in the communities, 
able to give good reference or security for money collected. To the right man or 
woman, it means a position which should compare favorably, as to compensation, 
with that of similar ability, carefully exercised, in any other work. 


WRITE AT ONCE. 


All working material is supplied free. Salary paid monthly. State full particula:s 
as to experience, salary expected, territory desired, etc. Address: 


THE ARENA COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED) 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Vor. XXI. JUNE, 1899. No. 6. 


THE QUEEN BEE AND HER SUBJECTS. 
WAS in California at 
the time. So was the 
Queen. As everybody 
knows, southern Cali- 
fornia is a land of sweet 
promise. It is also a land 
of sweet performance in 
more senses than one. It 
has been called “our Italy,” 
and it rivals that distant 
land ia the products which have made of it a land of dreams, 
of beauty, of plenty without serious labor, possessed as 
it is of a climate which brings life back to the over- 
wrought nerves of the rich invalids of the world. But why 





should our invalids in America go to Italy for rambles 
in olive groves? Why go to the south of France for the 
“grape-cure,” when both are to be had at home; at home, 
too, where the comforts of fine hotels, well and healthfully 
appointed, with every luxury in easy call, where electric 
lights, and not tallow dips, are a matter of course; where a 
suite of elegantly appointed rooms awaits the tired invalid — 
who in Italy or in France would search in vain over the 
entire country for such accommodations, such real comforts, 
and such attention as awaits the ordinary traveler in our 
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own “land of olives and sunshine”—our “land of milk and 
honey,” literally and not figuratively speaking? For, while 
in the matter of milk California is like other western states, 
in the matter of honey it is not like other states at all, since 
but one other ranks with it. In this‘connection it comes to 
me afresh that few of us realize, indeed few of us have ever 
had our attention called to the fact, that a very large per- 
centage of all the honey produced in America is made by the 
bees that garner the sweetness from mountain side and “ mesa 
land” in southern California. There were no bees in Cali- 
fornia until 1853. Today they are everywhere wild. It was 
not until a few years ago that bee-keeping became an industry 
there. 

Bret Harte made us all familiar with “sage-brush, rock, 
and alkali,” with “chaparal,’-—any small brush or bush,— 





with azalea bloom, and with “ manzanitas ”’— a first cousin, I 
should think, of our own eastern mountain-Jaurel, as well 
as a half-brother of the oleander of our parks and homes,— 
but he gave us no hint of the practical value of any of these. 
Indeed, few visitors even today in the country where these 
plants abound, have the least idea that they have a value 
other than might inhere in a “brush fire,” or a scant shade 
for a worn horseman, as he might lie beneath their welcome 
covering after a day’s ride under a blazing sun on the plains. 

But the “ bee-men”’ know better, and so it may well be the 
case that you ate, this morning, at the Waldorf-Astoria or at 
Young’s honey that was gathered for you from the same 
sage-brush and manzanitas in the coast range of California, or 
from chaparal that bent under the tread of the “heathen 
Chinee,” or that sprang up about the tent of “Mr. Buck 
Fanshaw.” For the state produces over seven million, four 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds of “garnered sweet- 
ness” yearly! That is about one-ninth of a pound for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States, and is trans- 
latable into more than three hundred and sixty-five thousand 
dollars in gold coin —a pretty good record for one family of 
the insect world of one single state in one year! And it is 
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the finest and whitest honey that comes to us, that which 
is made from the wild sage. 


“I’ve had some mighty mean moments afore I came to this spot — 
Lost on the plains in fifty, drownded a’most and shot — 
But, out on an alkali desert a huntin’ a crazy wife, 
Was railly as onsatisfactory as anything in my life.” 


That verse and its companions always return to my mind 
when I hear the words “sage-brush,” “rock,” or “alkali.”” The 
desolation, the utter waste.of it all, where 


“ Sun in the east in the mornin’, and sun in the west at night, 
And the shadder o’ this here station was the only thing movin’ in 
sight!” 


But then, Bret Harte’s poor wanderer, who was so anxiously 
and so hopelessly searching for “ Cicily,” had no eye for the 
bees on every bush about him. They meant nothing to him. 
He would have deemed it a complete waste of valuable time 
to observe whether a “ worker,” a ‘*drone,” or a “queen” 
was humming about his ears. Nothing short of a gold mine 
was his quarry, and a few hives of bees would never have 
_ struck him and his fellow-prospectors as in point of fact a 
surer gold mine than the illusive “lead” he saw in his 
dreams, and in search of which, he and “ Cicily” had wan- 
dered so far that “the nearest neighbor was seventeen mile 
away !”’— when their need of a neighbor was sorest. 

But if Cicily’s husband had bethought him to hive a few 
swarms of those same little “prospectors,” with which the 
mountain fastnesses are filled, and had treated them with a 
little intelligence, they would have “struck a lead’”’ that will 
not “peter out’’ so long as all of us have a sweet tooth, and 
‘“‘tenderfeet ’’ compose the largest number of the inhabitants 
of America. Nor would the market for his “gold product” 
be confined to what we are egotists enough to call America, 
for Mexico and Canada, as well as the islands of the Pacific 
and the trading vessels of her coast, would be his ready cus- ° 
tomers. He would not have had to depend upon “the East,” 
as he and his fellows call everything this side of Nevada, 
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Indeed, one’s geographical vocabulary undergoes a complete 
change so soon as he passes the Sierra Nevada range, for 
they call men from Nebraska “eastern men,” and anyone 
coming from as far east as Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, or Ohio 
are “far eastern men”! And why not? We, on the 
Atlantic coast, are accustomed to speak of all of these “far 
eastern” states as “out west,’ and we are farther from the 
truth than are the Californians in their speech, as one realizes 
for the first time only after crossing “the plains” and watch- 
ing Mount Shasta’s head of snow, hour after hour, looming 
into the clouds, as the western sun tints its opal peaks. 

We were on an overland stage in southern California, 
when we discovered that we were in the honey-bees’ paradise. 
They flew everywhere. The wild flowers were alive with 
them. By and by, we began to drive near enough to an 
occasional apiary to get an idea of the object of some of 
these little prospectors. The stage driver called them “ dee- 
apiaries,” said he had one himself, back in one of the gulches, 
while one of our party insisted upon calling them “ be-eries,” 
much to the amusement of the driver. That which amuses 
one depends wholly upon one’s “ point of view.” From the 
stories we heard, we concluded to stop over one day at an 
apiary where the intelligent and studious owner — an English- 
man out here for his health — courteously offered to spend 
the day with us, showing us the mysteries of it all and its 
values and needs. 

Before we went out to the hives he took a bag-like veil, 
made of something akin to mosquito-netting, and gathered on 
an elastic at each end. This he put over my head, allowing 
the elastic to gather it close about my hat, and carrying the 
other end of the bag-veil with its elastic cord, down about 
my collar. This, he explained, was to protect me, a stranger, 
from the sting of any frightened bee. 

«“ They will sting strangers,” he said. “They seldom sting 
me, unless I am dealing with a new swarm or one recently 
captured from its wild nest. A hee stings only for what it 
believes to be self-protection, and if it leaves its sting in your 
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flesh 
that it stings only as a last resort, from its point of view.” 


as it tries to do — it dies soon after; so you will see 


He was moving about among the large colony of hives 
with a quiet assurance that told of experience; but it told, 
also, of a better thing than mere experience, for this “ bee- 
man,” as our driver called him, was also a close student of 
the bee on his moral and intellectual, as well as on his 
commercial side. 

Most people do not know that bees have an intellectual 
and moral side, and so look upon them as mere honey- 
machines, yet the recent great scientific interest over the 
discovery claimed to have been made by Professor Schenk, 
the famous Parisian doctor and member of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences, and his announcement that he can, 
through nutrition, influence the sex of future children at will, 
was discounted by the bees long ago. It is nothing new to 
them. The studious and intelligent apiarists have long taken 
advantage of this well-known fact in bee-nature. 

“ Here,” said my host of the apiary, taking the lid from a 
hive, ‘“‘here is where i am raising a lot of extra queens for 
future use in case of need. We don’t depend on the chances 
of nature. We have learned to regulate it ourselves. If we 
leave it to the bees, and the one or two queens hatched for 
a hive are killed or snapped up by a bird, the whole 
swarm is utterly demoralized. The bees will not work. 
Now, our object is to get more work out of them, so we pro- 
vide against all possible blunders of nature or accidents to 
life and limb, so to say.” 

He laid the lid of the hive aside, took out (lifting it with 
his two index fingers) a long strip of new comb which he had 
previously made by machinery and put in the hive for the bees 
to work upon. This strip was about sixteen or eighteen 
inches long by eight or ten inches wide. 

“This is a queen-comb,” he said. ‘Compare it with this,” 
and he took out a second one after handing the first to me. 
The second comb was exactly like the first in size, but the 
base of the cell-pits was pressed to start on a different scaie 
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as to size, so that the cells of the second comb were smaller 
than those of the first. All of them were octagonal in shape. 

“The queen-comb cells are much larger than are the oth- 
ers, and the bees know exactly what the size of a cell means, 
and they work it out on the line or scale set by the base size 
which the machine made. If the bees make or find a comb 
in their hive with large cells, they know it is not for mere 
drone- or worker-producing eggs or food. So they fill all of 
these cells with what is called ‘queen-bread.’ Look. This 
is it. You see the color, the consistency, and the quality, as 
well as the quantity, is quite different from this in the smaller 
cells.” He used his knife to cut and divide it as he explained. 
The differences were so great as to need no very careful 
observation to understand. “The one is food to develop 
queens, and the other is food to develop drones,— which are 
males,—and workers,— which are females who do not become 


mothers,— old maids, so to speak — who are the support of 


the whole colony. They do all the work. The queen lays 
all the eggs to produce the young for the next generation or 
swarm, and to keep up the colony. She does nothing else. 
No other work is expected of her. The drones are males. 
They work not, neither do they eat— very long. For, after 
they have fertilized the queen, they are summarily dealt with 
by the old maids, who proceed to kill them off without much 
benefit of clergy. Oh, yes, a mere male is quite below par in 
an apiary! No, we don’t know certainly whether the queen 
is a polyandrist or not. We don’t know just how she chooses 
her mate,—nor when,— but we do know that she makes only 
from one to three flights all told, and that either by previous 
agreement with some particularly fascinating gentleman bee, 
while still in the hive, or upon a love-at-first-sight acquaint- 
ance while on the flight, the match is made, and the queen 
returns to her own hive to become the mother of future gen- 
erations. She is a very young bride always — from three to 
twelve days old. If she is older than twelve days she is no 
longer an available bride-queen. She is never married at 
home. Bees do not approve of home weddings, but always 
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she takes her flight to meet her lover in the groves, which 
were God's first temples, as you know— hence she always 
has a church wedding. When she starts out, she is, if a wise 
lady, sure to rise from her own hive straight into the air and 
circle about several times, so as to locate her own house; it is 
so confusing with no numbers on the doors, like a brownstone 


house in a solid row of brownstones in a long street, you see, 


and no number on your door. It is very’ bewildering. She 
almost always locates her own house properly, however, and 
seldom pays the penalty of returning to that of a neighbor. 
If she does, however, lose her head,—and her bearings,—and 
enter the wrong hive, she is instantly pounced upon and 
stung to death; ‘unlawfully breaking into and entering,’ I 
suppose is the formal charge entered upon the criminal calen- 
dar against her. Or it may be the charge has to do with a 
seditious’ effort to usurp a throne. At all events, when such a 
catastrophe does occur, we have to be ready to supply her loss 
to the bereaved household or kingdom. Nature’s method is too 
slow for the commercial interests of the apiarist. We go to 
our tiny queen-cages and get a new one, and offer her to the 
stricken hive. If they like her, they accept and enthrone her 
at once. If they do not like her, she is killed on the spot— 
pays the penalty of greatness without ever having even tasted 
its joys. Then we try again. We offer another queen to the 
angry and terrified hive. For you must know that the loss 
of their queen produces the same utter demoralization we all 
recall when the head of a nation is killed. Every bee of the 
lot, although they are old maids and short-term, or short- 
lived, males with no vote, I suppose loses his or her head 
completely, and all work is suspended. Pandemonium reigns 
until another ruler is enthroned. By and by they accept a 
new queen—sometimes they take the first one offered—and 
all moves on as before.” 

There was a great mass of bees, a quart cup full, perhaps, 
balled up thickly on one side of this hive inside. They 
fluffed up their wings and buzzed, but did not try to 
sting the bee man. He pushed them gently aside, 
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gradually flattening down the balled mass, using his 
ungloved hand for the purpose, as if the bees had been 
grains of corn. They swarmed back as quickly as possible, 
but he repeated the process until almost all had been pushed 
aside. “There she is! See her! The Queen! They ball 
up over her that way to keep her warm, to shield and protect 
her—as a bodyguard. You see she is much larger than any 
of the others and of a different shape, color,and general style— 
looks more like a real fat, hairy wasp. I have known one 
queen to lay five thousand eggs. After we make these long 
foundation combs and fill a hive with them, the workers go to 
work like Trojans to build up the sides of the cells—for, you 
see, we make only the large solid-sheet foundation which con- 
trols the size (in circumference ) of the finished comb-cells. 
It is like laying off the floor-space in a house; then the build- 





ers build up the walls, making the rooms the size you have 
laid off. Now, in our case, it not only insures the kind and 
size of our rooms, but it also determines the kind of occupant 
or tenant it shall have. The large pits we have laid off, will 
be built up on that scale by the bees. They snow that these 
are for queens — no little hall-bedroom for a queen! She 
always has a large apartment, as befits her royal state. Then 
the mother-queen will go from cell to cell, and deposit just 
one egg in each. The workers then follow her and fill up the 
cell with the kind of food to feed the kind of bee-larva that is 
to be hatched in that kind of cell. They ever put ‘queen- 
bread’ as it is called, in common cells, nor common worker or 
drone food in the large queen-cells. They know their busi- 
ness thoroughly.”’ 

“Ts there a difference in the egg itself ?’’ I asked. “Does 
the queen lay the egg to fit the cell, or is all dependent upon 
the food the workers put in to develop it?” 

«“ Apiarists differ in belief on that point,” he said. “I 
think that I have discovered that there is a difference in the 
egg when deposited; but Iam not sure of that.* Some of 


* A well-known miner's wife told me in this connection that she always controlled the num- 
ber and kind of chickens which her hens hatched out. ‘I learned it froma Mormon woman,” 
she said, *‘ You have noticed that some eggs are almost the same size at the two ends, and that 
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our best apiarists say that the queen knows the kind of cell 
she enters, and that she lays the kind of egg its size calls for, 
just as the workers who follow her know the kind of food 
called for, by both the egg and the cell-size. Certain it is at 
all events, that when we make the comb with cells for 
queens we get queens; a combful if we wish. It is an 
open question, however, whether the food does all, or whether 
the queen, also, partly regulates the result by the egg 
she deposits. But it is a significant fact that if we are short 
of queens we sometimes break down walls of worker cells after 
the eggs are deposited, thus throwing two or three rooms 
into one, so to speak, and then the Workers take the hint 
and fill it with queen bread and we get a sort of queen. We 
think she is not quite so good, but she serves in an 
emergency. I don’t know whether her shortcomings— where 
we do not imagine them — are due to the fact that the queen, 
not knowing before the egg was deposited, did not have a 
chance to deposit with it the right and full instructions, if I 
may so express it, or whether some other thing may account 
for the production of less than the best queen on the queen 
food.” 

Now, here is exactly the same problem with which Professsor 
Schenk and his colleagues of the Vienna Academy of Science— 
and incidentally, the rest of the world — are just now wrest- 
ling, in its application by the distinguished savant, to the 
human race. The bees do know the secret that Dr. Schenk 
claims to have discovered. Some apiarists think they know 
it as it applies to bees, but they differ in conclusions as 
yet. Some say that all rests with the food, while others are 
sure that it does not, but that the egg itself differs in kind. 
As it appears to me from what I heard and saw in the apiary 


others are large at one end and small at the other. Well, if you will always take the nearly 
round eggs — those which are almost alike at both ends, and set them — you will get pullets. 
The other shape produces cocks. Out where we had no other meat and had to depend on 
chicken for it, this was a very important thing to know, for the cocks were a great nuisance. 
They were such fighters — especially in the spring —and kept themselves poor and emaciated 
and bedraggled. They were not fit to eat. We wanted more pullets. We tried the Mormon 
woman's plan and I found that it worked perfectly. Eight times out of ten the results were 
as I expected from the kind, or shape of egg. The other times, I had been careless in choosing 


the eggs. | have absolute confidence in the theory.” 
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it would not take a vast deal of trained, scientific work to 
learn the secret absolutely as it applies to bees. 

“There, that bee has stung me,” my host said softly. 
“Look, he is simply furious. I must have crushed him a 
little as I pushed him aside. He will die. Look at the way 
the sting points in my hand. See the poison bag! No, 
don’t take hold of it. That would crush the delicate bag and 
shoot the poison into my flesh. Up to this point no harm is 
done. Until the poison is pushed in, it is only like the prick 
of a cambric needle. The stinger is a hollow tube. The 
poison bag is full of a vicious, active poison. It is that 
which does all the mischief. When you are stung, you in- 
stantly clap your hand on the spot, or in some way crush the 
poison bag and force the liquid down through the tube and 
all the real harm is done then. See! I will observe the 
direction this points. You see he aimed toward my thumb. 
Now, I will draw my hand along the rough surface of my 
trousers, being careful to drag it the opposite way from the 
one aimed by the bee and—see! It is out. The poison 
bag as it was crushed, was pushed the other way from its 
tube, and not a particle went into my flesh. Now, that 
is all I shall have to do with that sting. Had I pushed 
it the other way, I would have had a poisoned, swollen 
hand.” 

This proved to be true. During the day, four bees 
mainly from a newly-captured, wild swarm — stung some 
one. Each sting was treated as directed, and not one left 
more than a momentary prick, a slight pink mark, and no 
after-results. 

“The main thing with bees is to be slow, gentle, quiet, and 
even in your movements. Anything sudden frightens them 
and they instantly defend themselves by stinging,’’ he said. 
“They are wise little fellows, and discriminate pretty well. 
This little group of hives here, I call it my mountain-sage- 
colony, has seventy-five hives in it. They made me seven 
and a half tons of beautiful, white, high-grade strained honey 
last year, the industrious little chaps! In no place on earth 
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would such a thing be possible, except here, where the climate 
allows them to work all the year round, and the flowers are 
always a-bloom — if not one kind, then another. _ If the apiarist 
uses fair judgment and moves his hives, the bees always have 
plenty to work on. ' I moved that colony only once iast year. 
I had them in the mountains, higher up, and farther back, in 
the spring and summer. Then when it began to get too cold 
for them up there, I brought them nearer to the coast here. 
It is never too cold here anywhere néar the coast, and as I say, 
there is always material free of all cost for them to work upon. 
See those orange, lemon, olive, grape, and other ranches down 
there to the left, and over the hill the others? Some of the 
fruit-growers used to object to bees near their places, but they 
don’t any more. They have learned to respect the little 
chaps as good friends to them also. The old theory was 
that the bees after getting honey from the fruit blossoms, 
next attacked the fruit as it ripened, and broke the skin and 
extracted their food and honey to the detriment of the fruit- 
grower. They now know that, on the contrary, a bee cannot 
break the thinnest-skinned fruit. He has no mandible or 
teeth strong enough. But if birds or other insects have once 
broken the skin of fruit, the bee will clean it up — carry 
away the remnants. This is a distinct advantage to the 
fruit-grower. They generally regard it so nowadays. Oh, 
yes, this is the bees’ paradise in the whole world. Have 
you seen that large hotel that is closed at Ocean Beach ? 
Well, it was closed last year, and the wild bees found it out 
and decided to move in—and they did. They came from 
mountain, cafion, gulch, and tree, swarm after swarm of them, 
and took apartments —- mainly between the weather-boarding 
and the plaster; but also in some of the rooms where they 
found access. The whole house was pretty well padded and 
interlined, so to speak, with bees and honey. When some 
workmen went there to make repairs, you never saw anything 
so funny. They had to take off a good deal of the weather- 
boarding, and they found pounds and pounds and _ pounds of 
honeycomb full of honey hung all over the lath, to the 
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plaster, on the boards, anywhere and everywhere. There 
was honey to burn—and bees to smoke. They had to 
smoke them out. Smoke rattles a bee. Seems to make him 
kind of drunk and happy if he is smoked just a little. Then 
he won't sting you either. Of course if he is smoked too 
much he dies. We succeeded in getting and keeping a lot 
of swarms from that hotel. It was a case where the ‘ guests 
literally swarmed out.’ But I never saw a more absurd sight 
than that honey-inlaid hotel. To this day, the old keeper or 
watchman who is in charge down there, whenever he wants 
honey to eat, rips off a board on the lean-to of the house, 
takes cut a dishful and sets it before his family !”’ 

Later on, a party of eight of us drove to the deserted hotel 
and picnicked on the porch, and exactly what the apiarist had 
told us was verified. The watchman on the grounds, who 
cared for our horses, spread a table for us on the veranda, 
where we were sheltered somewhat from the strony breeze as 
it came from the sea ; the delicious cool breeze from the broad 
Pacific. It was August in southern California, but we were 
too cool on the ocean side of the house! Where we sat the 
orange and olive and lemon and apricot groves were stretched 
off to our left, the ocean was back of us, and a broad stretch 
of mesa land, still the property of wild flowers, bees, and 
squirrels, lay nearer at hand. We spread our table from our 
baskets and were enjoying to the full, the charm of the 
unique climate and conditions, the quiet beauty of beach and 
surf, of distant groves and nearer wild nature, when the 
keeper returned with a pot of tea and one of coffee. Then 
he asked, amidst our exclamations of appreciation of this un- 
expected attention so welcome after our long drive : 

“Like honey? ‘Taint none o’ the purtiest white kind like 
hive-sage honey, but it’s good though.” 

We admitted that we liked honey and hinted that it was 
not absolutely imperative that it be entirely white. 

“ Don't eat too fast,” he said, evidently observing that Ad- 
elaide had her school girl appetite with her and that the 
others did not suffer by comparison ; “Don’t eat too fast and 
I'll get you some.” 
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He walked to the kitchen end of the house, took hold of 
a piece of weather-boarding which was loose at one end, gave 
a jérk, and the board came off. 

Then he reached into his honey-mine, took out seven or 
eight pieces, each something like a pound in size, laid them 
on a large dish, and came back and set it on our table with 


the unconcern of one who sees nothing peculiar in honey-mines, 
whether they be in houses, trees, rocks, cafions, or the moon. 
“There she is and welcome,” he remarked, and strode away. 
But to return to the apiarist, twenty miles away. I asked 
him why he made the comb foundation of his honey, of what 
he made it, if it was difficult, and various other questions. 
«Come in the little house here,” he said. “I told youa 
while ago that I move my bees, or part of them, sometimes. 
It is a very simple matter. This little house is all that has 
to go, and you see, it is one of the kind that is made to joint 
or bolt together. This tent second-story is my own idea, 
though other apiarists have similar things. All this house 
and its contents, all the necessary latest improvements in 
machinery for this purpose, can go on one wagon and the bees 
on another, in the little cases I put over them to move them. 
It is all simple and easy. No, you don’t have to own the land 
in the mountains; just pick out a good place and settle down! 
Be sure you know what is a good place, though. Bees need 
intelligent treatment to get good results, but w#¢# intelligent 
treatment I know of absolutely no other occupation where 
such fine results come from such small capital and so little 
real labor on the part of the owner. He does the planning, 
his little unpaid laborers do the work, and he gets all the pro- 
fits. But he must not be niggardly even with those laborers. 
He must be sure that they are where water and food are near 
enough at hand not to make their flights too long back and 
forth to the hive, and he must take care not to put them in a 
wind-swept place. They will forage for him for miles around, 
but it does not pay to make them go over two miles for the 
base of supplies. Just think of that little colony of mine 
making me seven and a half tons of first-class strained honey 
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in one year! Of course it is only in a climate like this that 
such a thing would be possible.” 

We entered the second story, or tent story, of the little 
house. It was so built against the side of the hill that we 
walked directly into it from the hillside. 

= Now, here is the machine I make the foundation comb 
with. People have an idea that artificial comb is made of — 
I don’t know what — India rubber, I suppose! Well, it is not. 
It is made of honeycomb, pure and simple. And it is only 
the middle sheet, or foundation, sheet that we make. You 
see, the bees have to make that first if left to themselves, at 
great labor and loss of time and effort. It is this middle 
sheet in every comb of honey that is the foundation of the 
rest of the perfected comb. The bees work from it outward 
on each side, working on both sides at once so more of them 
can get at it. They build up the cells of the comb and then 


fill it with honey and cap it over. Here, look in this tank. 


You see this is all pieces of honeycomb. Some is old 
comb I have strained the honey out of, some is the little abor- 
tive combs and patches that the best regulated bees w// 
start to make here and there in the hive, and some is wild comb 
taken from trees or rocks when I capture the new swarms. 
All comb is carefully saved. We even save that which our 
sharp knives cut off as we uncap it for straining. All this 
comb is run through the machine—clothes-wringer-fashion— 
which as you see has the cell pit markers or pressers on the 
rough surface. . Well, I start a mass of this haphazard comb 
in this side, so, and it comes out the other side, so. See? 
Now, this is a comb ready to put right in the hive for them 
to work on. You see it is simply a sheet of beeswax attached 
toa little thin long board or frame and with its surface marked 
off on both sides in the shape and size of comb cells.” 

“It is a queen comb is it not ?”’ I asked. 

“You are a quick and accurate observer,” he smiled. 
“You'd make a good ‘bee man.’ I noticed, too, that you did 
not dodge and jump around out there among the bees. They 
would learn to know you very soon and you could handle them 
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easily. You are right, this is a queen-comb. The machine 
is set for that size cells. Here are the queen-cages,” he said, 
taking down some queer blocks of wood with round perfora- 
tions about as large as a broomstick and with fine wire over 
the holes. 


“It is in these we put the extra queens till needed, only 
one in each. Yes, we do use the same comb over. It is 
just as good and, as I say, saves the bees the very hardest 
of all their work, and they seem to appreciate it. In old days, 
you know, they used to kill the bees to get their stores. 
Honey-getting was a case of both murder and _ robbery 
then. Today, we take every care to keep our bees from any 
and all risks to life and health, but there is still much to learn 
and more intelligence needed in the business of bee-keeping.” 

“Everything is deliciously sweet and clean here,” I said, 
picking up one of the great sharp knives, and glancing over 
the machinery, which was, after all very little in bulk. 
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“It has to be sweet at least,” he laughed. 

“ But I did not mean it at all as a play on the word. I no- 
ticed”— and I waved my hand toward the strainers. 

“IT know, I know,” he laughed again. “Oh, yes, it has to 
be clean if results are to be even respectably good. Other- 
wise rust and decay would do rapid work, and while this 
machinery is not very expensive, one does not care to spend 
what he makes in replacing it too often. These are all the very 
latest patents. We havea bee-keepers’ association in this part 
of the state and are doing some really intelligent work at last. 
Yes, I suppose less capital is required for this than for any other 





good paying business, and if you are a bit of a student it isa fas- 
cinating kind of work too. I come out to the apiary only about 
once a week this time of year. I have other business in town. 
Sometimes, as in the swarming season, they need far more 
attention. Then I stay with them. Shall we take your veil 
off now? I doubt if they would have stung you without it, 
but I did not care to take any chances as long as you were a 
stranger to them. I see you'd learn to handle them very 
easily. Yes, the receiver for strained honey, and the cans we 
ship in are down-stairs. It goes through that pipe through 
the floor, and the fall carries it to the desired place below.” 
We went “down-stairs” by the simple process of leaving 
the “up-stairs” door on the south side of the house and step- 
ping out onto the hillside, going down a rather steep path to 
the north side of the house and there entering the door of 
the “first floor,”’ which door took us into a board room about 
ten by twelve feet. Here was the usual “bachelor’s apart- 
ment” of a miner after he has‘achieved so much permanence 
as a wooden house; viz., a bunk bed with two wooden legs 
~the other side of the bed mortised into the wall or side of 
the house —a table of like construction in the corner by the 
door, which corner had also the only window—no glass, only a 
hinged shutter. The hinges were leather. A camp stool, 
the honey receiver, cans, etc.; some tin cups, pans, saucepans, 
and such things hung on the wall with several large, long 
knives, a gun, some toweling —clean — and, so far as I could 
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see, nothing else except a little “smoker” with which he 
made his bees drunk when doing some unusual piece of work 
with them. But then there was a box fastened on the wall, 
and I did not see inside of that!. Possibly it had some “mi- 
” of another kind. 

«“ This is all the house a man needs in this climate, either 
to live or to do this kind of business in,” he said. And I 
should think it was. For no one cares to stay inside of walls 


ners’ supplies 


so long as one may have the delicious, soft balmy air of south- 
ern California, with no fear of rain except at certain seasons 
when one is prepared for it; and so long as one may sit or 
lie or work out of doors the year round in the same clothes 
(so far as weight goes); and so long as one’s near neighbors are 
mainly bees, woodpeckers, and horned toads; and so long as a 
little way across the hills are olive groves, lemon, and orange, 
and grape blossoms by the acre, and English walnut-trees 
elbowing apricots by the mile; and so long as one’s fellows do 
not judge one wholly by his clothes, or by his immediate 
household belongings. 
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TEVENSON, Barrie, Watson. Then came Kipling, 
S and the public surveyed him between its half-closed 
eyes, like the Viceroy watching Mellish with the fumi- 
gatory, and said,“ Evidently this is the wrong tiger; but it is 
an original animal.”’ Now, just at the time of Kipling’s 
début, the reading public of England and America was get- 
ting tired of some things. And it played the Mother Wolf 
to this Mowgli of the literary jungle, and petted him the more 
when he called it “ That wild beast the Public [ who] in total- 
ity isa great and thankless god [like unto Dagon].” He 
had the misfortune to become famous at twenty-three, and 
the world styled him the favorite of Fortune. India is the 
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home of this unlucky star of fame, and it is the home of the 
Lahore Civil and Military Gazette, which gave him seven 
years of preparatory training as a reporter. 

In 1888 the “Plain Tales from the Hills” came out. 
When the writer (an utter stranger to Kipling’s fame then ) 
took up.a copy of the book, the summer evening was lazy in 
Hot Springs, and a mighty host of mosquitoes was spoiling 
the amiable temper of a patient lamp. But the sorcery 
of words in the very first piece, “ Lispeth,” struck him. He’ 
gasped, smiled, soliloquized, and said, among many other 
things, “This man may write how a hen picked a grain, and 
I would pronounce his account artistic.” The simplicity of 
gospel narrative is as the lilies of the field on his pages. 
Kipling is one of those who pick one up, knock all his old 
notions about literary excellence with a whack or two right 
between his eyes, take him to the mountain-top, show 
him the beauty of simplicity in style and diction, and say : 
«“ Now, here when I can speak my thoughts into life in the 
words of a peasant, what’s the use of murdering them under 
the weight of a thousand adjectives and polite phrases?” 
Dickens wrote a hundred pages to tell us a thing. Kipling 
came and wrote half-a-dozen. And some think that the lat- 
ter wrote more than the former. 

In “Three and — an Extra,” Mrs. Hawksbee, otherwise 
known at Simla as “Stormy Petrel,” “the most wonderful 
woman in India, at the bare mention of whose name 
every woman in the room would rise up and call her—well 
—not blessed,” makes her début. She annexes Bremmiel 
while Mrs. Bremmiel stays at home, “ wears black, and grows 
thin and mourns [over her dead baby and into an empty cra- 
dle] as if the bottom of the universe had fallen out.” She 
picnics, tiffins, and dances with him “till the people put up 
their eyebrows and say, ‘Shocking!’” This remarkable 
” wherein she 
was (once in all her days) “nice to her own sex”; in the 


woman reappeared in “The Rescue of Pluffles, 


“Consequences,” wherein she helped to secure an appointment 
for one Tarrion, a free lance in the land of Simla, who came 
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“from goodness knows where — all away, away in some for- 
saken part of Central India”; in the “ Kidnapped”; in the 
“Education of Otis Yeere”; in “A Second-rate Woman” 
also. 

The “Thrown Away” is the story of a boy, reared under 
“the sheltered system,” who went to India, a drop in the 
mighty ocean of subalterndom, took everything seriously, 
worked too hard, ‘‘ fretted over women not worth saddling a 
pony to call upon” — in short, behaved like a naughty puppy 
which chews soap and newly blacked boots and gets very 
sick. A cruel little sentence stabbed him, because he did 
not know how to take things indifferently and with modifica- 
tions. He went off and committed suicide, leaving a document 
or two in which “disgrace which he was unable to bear ’’— 
“indelible shame” — “criminal folly ’’ — “wasted life ’’— 
and such like expressions are frequent. This piece suggests 
how far Kipling can venture in the realms of pathos. “ With- 
out Benefit of Clergy” 
the pathetic ; so also the “Only the Subaltern ’ 


is another of his attempts to depict 
; and “The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft” and “ Beyond the Pale’’ are 


’ 


not without a strain or two of the same. 

In “ Miss Youghal’s Sais,” a strong character, a real crea- 
tion of Kipling is introduced. His name is Strickland. 
Said a critic :— 


“In his proud moments, and especially when Kipling wants 
to show off his knowledge of the Orientals, he christens him- 
self Strickland. This character is drawn with the full sym- 
pathy of the author, framed out in a rather extravagant bou- 
quet of his admiration; and into his nostrils Kipling 
breathed his own soul and ushered him proudly into the ranks 
of the living. This character explores native riff-raffs, can 
read a native like an open page, is thoroughly acquainted with 
the ways, needs, and whims of the Indian Empire, and after 
seven years of training, as a matter of course, he was not 
at all appreciated by the administration —for the seniors 
don’t fall in love with ‘subs’ who show up their incapacity.” 


In “The Bronkhorst Divorce Case” he defeats the hus- 
band in his suit, and in “The Recrudescence of Imray ”’ his 
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genius enables him to discover a murder case cleverly 
concealed. 

When Strickland turns up among the privates of Her 
Majesty’s service, his name is Mulvaney. All that Kipling 
gave to Strickland, he gave to Mulvaney. But unto the stature 
of the Irish private, he added a striking element — wit. 
‘‘The Three Musketeers” introduces us to this character. 
That piece is the first also to inform us of Kipling’s power to 
draw characters and scenes through a series of dialogues. 
It reveals his achievement in dialect also, which is at once the 
most wonderful and the most distressing discovery to us. 
Mulvaney breaks out in his horse-laugh in “The Taking of 
Lungtungpen.” In “The Daughter of the Regiment,” Mul- 
vaney tells how Jhansi McKenna helped the regiment in the 
time of cholera; and in “The Madness of Ortheris”’ his 
patience is somewhat taxed. The collection of stories en- 
titled “ Soldiers Three” is devoted to the fame of Mulvaney 
and his comrades. And in the portraiture of the soldier life 
in India, Kipling is thought to be very happy. In “ The In- 
carnation of Krishna Mulvaney,” Mulvaney adds a link to the 
everlasting chain of mischief. He gives the account of his 
courting in “The Courting of Dinah Shadd”’ with the loudest 
of his horse-laughs warping and woofing the tale of frivolity 
and blunders. 

There are some things which Kipling cannot bear. A 
prig is one of them. McGoggin, who was brought up in the 
city of fogs and was “intellectually beany,” and who read 
Comte and Spencer, and who was quite an enthusiastic pro- 
pagandist, did not quite suit Mr. Kipling’s taste. And, logi- 
cally enough, he takes it upon himself to recommend a simpler 
theory of life. And he does it exquisitely and with an amaz- 
ing success. Similarly, he laughs at the absurd elements 
(and the serious he had no eyes to see) mixed up in the mis- 
sionary work in “Lispeth” and in “The Judgment of Dan- 
gara’’; at a fantastic scientist in “ A Germ Destroyer”; at a 
fop in “The Arrest of Lieutenant Golightly”; at the over- 
bearing senior officers in “His Wedded Wife”; at the 
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ignorance of the British administration in India in “Tod's 


” 


Amendment”; at a learned theorist in the “Pig’’; at the 
boasts of the British valor in “The Rout of the White 
Hussars’; at the hierarchical mystics in “The Sending of 
Dana Da”’; at the ignorance of the Mr. All-Know school of 
writers in “The Conference of the Powers.” And the 
indignation of Kipling against the everlasting race of insolent 
globe-trotters with the modest idea of “doing”’ India in ten 
days, as is described in his “Out of India,” is also superb — 
only that sounds too much like Mr. Kipling chiding his own 
sweet self over his “‘ American Notes.”” The absurdities and 
vices that waxed fat on the reactionary influences of the 
moral lectures and taught the futility of solemn denunciations 
from the pulpit meet a powerful blow at the hand of Kipling ; 
and Kipling, the satirist, following Cervantes and Rabelais — 
from afar off, to be sure —teaches the world why Laughter 
was born. 

“ His Wedded Wife’’ and “ A Germ Destroyer” are a pair 
of wings that ought to carry the fame of Kipling as a wit to 
an altitude not to be despised. Unlike his Mulvaney stories — 
and, therefore, some productions of the Harris and Mark Twain 
school — his wit does not depend so much on the magic of 
words, or the quaintness of expressions, as it does on the sit- 
uation or plot, and herein his name may look up to as great a 
name as that of Dickens from not too great a distance on the 
scale of great names, and Moliére may very likely treat Kip- 
ling with respect. Mr. Kipling’s wit is as dry, and as calm, 
and as solemn as a mule putting a boy through the most 
extraordinary acrobatic feat of jumping between its long ears 
and over its head. And when his victims (I mean his read- 
ers) strike the ground headforemost, which is too often the 
case, he seems as unhumorous as a mule itself. Irony, too, 





is happy in the embrace of wit — savage sometimes when it 
is ecstatic. Banter is not foreign to him, and the touch of 
his raillery is not heavy. 

In “A Bank Fraud,” a story of not more than seven pages, 
perhaps the best of Mr. Kipling’s personality is traced. The 
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story is also a hard attack on a conceited Pharisee. Reggie 
Burk, who was the manager of a branch bank and forged 
letters just to prolong a few months of his consumptive per- 
secutor’s life, seems to be the ideal incarnate of Kipling’s 
ethical vision. If somewhat childish, there is a heroic strain 
in this character —this forger of the letters and the bank 
fraud. In his passionate protest against Kantian rigorism, 


Jacobi addressed a letter to Fichte. Here is a portion of it: 











“Yes, I am the atheist, the godless one; who in spite of the 
will that wills nothing, am ready to lie as the dying Desde- 
mona lied; to lie and deceive like Pylades, when he pre- 
tended to be Orestes ; to murder like Timoleon ; to break the 
law and oath like Epaminondas, like John de Witt ; to commit 
suicide with Otho and sacrilege with David — yea, to rub the 
ears of corn on the Sabbath day, merely because I am hungry, 
and because the law is made for the sake of man, and not 
man for the sake of law.” 


Kipling might not care a whit for this kind of thing. Evi- 
dently, however, he belongs to the Jacobean school. Hugo's 
ideal bishop told an untruth,— not a lie,— but if the untruth 
from his lips marred the perfection of the ideal character of the 
bishop we are not conscious of it. That ¢/at emphasized the 
heroic in him, we are conscious, yes, thrillingly. And in “ The 
Little Minister,” Margaret had “supposed hours ago.” In 
the calm moments when we think of our mothers and of God, 
do these acts nauseate our conscience? Is it true that we 
shed tears of admiration over Jeanie Deans when she satisfies 
the technicality of the imperfect Scottish law and sacrifices her 
sister, whom she knows to be innocent? Or, really, do we 














turn from her as from a misguided one? Oh, we pity her, 
but is it without an effort that we keep ourselves from despis- 
ing her? Much, however, depends upon the point of view. 
Anglo-Saxon genius is much with Kant and Scott. French 
and the Orient are different. Kipling came from the Orient. 
«‘ Soldiers Three” was published in 1888. Therein, Kipling, 
in his. nobody-is-like-himself, shines hazy. And the loud 
colors of the Indo-Irish wit find a fit background in the gor- 
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geous hues of the East. Mulvaney sits atop the carriage 
or “from the crook of the overhanging pipal, waves his enor- 
mous boots in benediction above our heads, delighting us with 
tales of love and of war and strange experiences of cities and 
men.” “The Story of the Gadsbys,” “In Black and White,” 
“Under the Deodars,” “The Phantom Rickshaw,” “Wee 
Willie Winkie,” all came out the same year, 1888. “In Flood 
Time” brings the pictorial talent of Kipling into prominence. 

Francis Adams concludes a section of his criticism on 
Kipling thus: “‘ Description,’ said Byron, in his riper time 
when he had begun to understand himself a little, ‘description 
is my forte.’ It is also Rudyard Kipling’s.” He is not far 
from truth. The description of a fair woman — the repre- 
sentative of the eternal feminine —has been oft repeated. 
Every epithet that you can think of is threadbare. The 
field is really hard to be original in. But Kipling would 
commit ara-kiri, | suppose, before he would be common. 
The following is the description of Dinah Shadd put into the 
mouth of Mulvaney: “Flower hand, foot av shod air, an’ 
eyes av the mornin’ she had.” Now I am very curious to 
know how much time or how little time he spent on this one 
line. Nothing so original had scarcely sprung from the 
wedding of words so common. Or take this description of 
the Indian night : 


“The earth was a gray shadow, more unreal than the sky. 
We could hear our breathing lightly in the pauses between 
the howling of the jackals, the movement of the wind in the 
tamarisks, and the fitful mutter of the musketry-fire leagues 
away to the left. A native woman in some unseen hut began 
to sing, the mail-train thundered past on its way to Delhi, 
and the roosting crow cawed drowsily. Then there was a 
belt-loosening silence about the fires, and the even breathing 
of the crowded earth took up the story.” 


Again, take the description of Taj in his “Out of India” : 


“Then as the train sped forward, and the mists shifted, 
and the sun shone upon the mists, Taj took a hundred new 
shapes, each perfect, each beyond description. It was the 
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ivory gate through which all good dreams come; it was the 
realization of the ‘glimmering hills of dawn’ that Tennyson 
sings of; it was veritably the ‘aspiration fixed,’ the ‘sign 
made stone,’ of the lesser poet ; and over and above concrete 
comparisons, it seemed the embodiment of all things pure, 
all things holy, and all things unhappy.” 


Whether it be the description of a newspaper office in 


























Central India in his “The Man who would be King”; 
whether it be his falling into the dreamsome Nirvana, in a 
tonga, and thereby becoming utterly indifferent to all sorts of 
performances he went through over the rough Indian road, 


“biting his tongue several times,” cutting “his boot against 
the wheel edge,” or twisting “his legs into a true lover's 
knot,” for example; whether it be the description of the 
cuckoo that came and woke him out of his dream and sang 
‘as though he had been a veritable English cuckoo” ; 
whether it be that of the lake where “hundreds of water-birds 
were keeping a hotel,” with constant arrivals and departures 
in the night ; whether it be the dream of the one-eyed tiger 
which, after all, turned out to be a wildcat, and fled “ before 
the shoes of civilization’’; or that of Chittur seen in the 
moonlight ; or the sunlight on the Burra Talao; or the 
description of many American traits, her insolent hotel 
clerks, her newspaper reporters, and her omnipresent 
“ spitoons,” in his “American Notes,” not so edifying to the 
nervous of the sons of the free, certainly, but quite entertain- 
ing to a vagabond who has been kicked about all over this 


broad land like a football gone astray, and accosted every- 





where with the inevitable July-the-fourth rhetoric, that the 
universe, great as it is, is humbly tacked up between the 
stripes ; and that the forty-five stars are the only lights in 
the Civitas Det,—all these seem to show that we have a 
painter of no humble grade in Mr. Kipling. 

«“ Wee Willie Winkie” is for children. His “Jungle Books” 
have the same mission. Mr. Kipling’s confession is, that “it 
is hard to draw babies correctly.’’ After reading his stories, 


we heartily agree with him. Of Mr. Kipling’s patriotism 
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much has been said, and “The Drums of the Fore and_ Aft” 


is a sympathetic account of a British regiment in its fatal 
struggle. Touching it is indeed. Of course the main thing 
is the story of two drum boys, of whom, “some say, and 
among these be the Gurkhas who watched on the hillside, 
that the battle was won by Jakin and Lew, whose little 
bodies were borne up just in time to fit two gaps at the head 
of a big ditch-grave for the dead under the heights of Jagai.”’ 

The main stories in his “ Jungle Books” are the account 
of a dramatic actor who looked into the jungles of India und 
fell in love with their charms. Mowgli is a creation (and this 
entre nous,— is he not Strickland or Mulvaney in the cave of 
the Mother Wolf ?). The stories are full of action. Take 
Uncle Remus’s stories, rob them of the charming humor, 
dramatize them highly, and then transplant the whole thing 
from the quaint home of Mr. Harris into the savage arena of 
the jungle people, and I don’t think it is hard to get the two 
books we are talking about. It is rather noticeable that 
when Mr. Kipling is dramatic he rarely is witty. Within 
the heart of Mr. Kipling and in the very mental constitution 
of him, is a jungle; and the jungle folks — who are astound- 
ingly clever folks, and always know what they are about — 
anointed Kipling as their prophet; gave him understanding 
to read their laws, and then bared their thought before him. 

“The Light that Failed” is the longest short story of Mr. 
Kipling. The hero’s name is Dick, a born artist, in love with 
Maisie, a girl—an unfortunate experiment to show what 
patience, toil, enthusiasm, and advantage can not do in the 
making of an artist without natural genius. Dick is heroic ; 
Maisie is a peculiar animal with a flint within her bosom 
where she ought to have had a warm, loving heart —the 
most unattractive mixture of a cruel beast and an ungrateful 
vixen. Withal she becomes an inspiration to Dick, and he 
undertakes to paint a Melancholia. The work done, and he 
becomes stone blind. A few minutes after the completion 
of the masterpiece of Dick, it was destroyed by a she-devil 
who came out of “ Beyond the River,” and whom Dick em- 
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ployed as his model. The two distinct endings of the story 
have been written about so much, it is out of fashion to 
write any more. Dick is not a type, nor is he an individual 
character, but only a puppet. In the heroic act, he lives, 
moves, and has his being ; beyond — why, he is not at all. 

Of Kipling’s wit and pictorial talent we have written ; his 
pathos, characterization, weird imagination and style are but 
touched on. His pathos,—Mr. Barrie says that Kipling fails to 
see the better portion of human nature. There is a vast gulf 
between these two men, of whom Scotia is proud today. 
“One can only paint what he himself has felt,” says Barrie ; 
and does not this tell us why they are so different? 
wherein he makes the 


’ 


After reading “The Little Minister,’ 
statement I quoted, take up Kipling’s stories. Do your eyes 
stay there for any very great length of time? The one is all 
heart (and let it be remarked with a deep sense of gratitude), 
of a high and heroic type; while the other is a flashy effort 
of “a smart ’un,” with due respect to his mighty fame. 

The touches that make up the picture of the human heart, 


and the thrill that thrills our soul must be true — far truer 





than a mere statement of facts. Just one false touch, one 
unnatural word, would spoil the whole thing. The pen that 
leads success into this holy of holies of literary art must first 
be anointed with the intensest feelings of the writer and the 
sincerity of the child-nature within him. 

Take this: speaking of a Hindoo widow of about fifteen 
years of age, Kipling says, “And she prayed the gods day 
and night, to send her a lover, for she did not approve of liv- 
ing alone.” Will you observe the effect of the latter clause 
as you read the passage? The picture of a fifteen-year-old 
widow praying for a lover is touching, truly so. Kipling re- 
duced this most natural and ardent feeling of a girl into a mere 
outcome of a fallacious, psuedo-comical, intellectual reason- 
ing,— “ because she did not approve of living alone!” and as 
a matter of course butchered the delicate effect. Let it be 
plainly understood right here that it is not humor that 
spoils. The prayer of Uncle Manuel in the Blue Dave is one 
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of many miracles of Mr. Harris’s humor, but who can read it 

without tears? Will you compare this effort of Kipling with 

any of many chapters in “ A Window in Thrums”? Can't? 

Well, you are quite right ; there is no comparison whatever. 
Take again this, in “ Without Benefit of Clergy ”: 


« But if it be a girl?” 

“Lord of my life, it cannot be! I have prayed for so 
many nights, and sent gifts to Sheikh Badl’s shrine so often, 
that I know that God will give us a son—a man child that 
will grow into a man. Think of this and be glad. My 
mother shall be his mother till I can take him again, and the 
mullah of the Pattan Mosque shall cast his nativity — God 
send he be born in an auspicious hour! —and then thou wilt 
never weary of me, thy slave !” 

“Since when hast thou been a slave, my queen ?” 


You may think that the female speaker is the queen of a 
Czesar jesting with her lover; Racine can hardly be more ar- 
tificial or stiff. _But— would you believe it ?—these are the 
words of a slave girl in India, happy with the coming of a 
new life, talking to her English husband, Holden. - Did an 
Englishman in love ever talk in that stiff-necked hypocritical 
style? Or this,—Holden speaking to his wife frantic with 
grief at the death of their baby,— “Peace, peace, for thine 
own sake, and for mine also ; if thou lovest me, rest.” Now, 
what I want to know is, if Mr. Kipling really believes—in 
his calm moments when stars are cool over him and_ night 
whispers, “Hush ! hush! hush !” all about him—that the heart 
of a man in Holden’s position would spell out its thoughts in 
any such. manner when it yearns for his wife, almost dis- 
tracted with sorrow? If so, may the great heavens help him 
to receive extreme unction and to look toward the New 
Jerusalem ! 

The closing chapter of “Only a Subaltern” is a puzzle to 
me. Many of the essential elements from the artistic point 
of view —atmosphere, perspective, matter, true touches, form, 
suggestions, sympathy—are there. And it seems that they 
are there to emphasize the absence of the only thing needful. 
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The writer himself has not felt strongly enough—is that the 
reason? He has not learnt the bypaths to approach closer 
to the human heart — is that the reason? There is not that 
light that anointed many of Barrie’s pages —is that the reason? 
Scientists touch life; their effort to define it is rather poor. 
There is something like that in literature ; and is it a profes- 
sional conceit on the part of the literary man to hold that the 
mysterious element we are talking about is higher than mere 
physical life? And when we find her we feel,—-weep and 
smile,—but that’s all. When we miss her we play a naughty 
coquette; pity the author and wonder why we are not touched; 
and indeed that’s all we can do. One thing is lacking on the 
last page of “Only the Subaltern,” and that one thing was 
breathed into the imagination of man long, long agone, when 
Romance was born to tell a truer truth than that of history. 

His characterization? “ Why is the interest of character so 
slight, and action so strong?” asks a writer, and with him 
ask we all. The author wants to tell a striking incident or 
episode. Up jumps a puppet, and him he dubs so-and-so, 
When emphasis shifts from the incidents to characters, then 
it ig quite a different thing. Short stories are too narrow for 
the development of character. Kipling works under this 
disadvantage. Greater, therefore, should be his merit could 
he succeed. 

Kipling tells us how he came to be acquainted with his 
soldiers three. “Through no merit of my own, it was my 
good fortune to be, in a measure, admitted into their friend- 
ship —frankly by Mulvaney from the beginning, sullenly 
and with reluctance by Learoyd, and suspiciously by 
Ortheris,” says Kipling, and this is his own criticism on the 
trio that made him famous. Mulvaney, who admitted him 
frankly into his friendship from the beginning, is the most 
real of his creations. Kipling sets Mulvaney up, and Mul- 
vaney looks down upon his author and says, “By me you 
shall be judged.’”’ True, he is “in no sense refined, nor to 
be admitted to the door-mats of the decent folk.” But a 


higher, Kipling had never drawn. Rugged, simple, uncouth, 
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and so on — you can add a dozen adjectives of this sort, if 
you please. But when folly, vice, extravagance, kiss the 
heroic in the questionable twilight, then men say many 
things and become ecstatic. Mulvaney is that twilight. He 
can never be tame, nor common, nor stupid. He is the child 
of naked nature. He is proud of his ruggedness and sim- 
plicity. He breaks the decalogue most flagrantly; of that he 
is proud also. He is no hypocrite. He can be offensive, 
sinful, outrageous, wild; but tiresome or sickening, never. 
He is stuffed with all sorts of heathenish appetites, educated 
by the unholy Christianized Anglo-Saxon, ahd baked by the 
tropical sun, an Irishman and a heathen at heart, and his 
home is India. 

With Mrs. Hawksbee, we have made our acquaintance 
already, and there are other female characters in Kipling’s 
stories — quite a number of them. Of the great number 
it takes much more distortion of our ethical notions than 
Buddhistic abnegation, to fall in love with any of them. 
Mr. Kipling seems to have stumbled over wretched privates 
and subalterns in Her Majesty's service,— in the dark night, 
I suppose,—and his fertile imagination grasped them, put 
dresses upon them over their coats and trousers, and gave 
them female names, and thus the majority of his female 
characters seem to have been born. Others, indeed, he 
looked on in the Indian bazaar through the clouds of his cigar 
smoke, and sketched them down in his patent flashlight 
method, so we need not stop to discuss them. 

His weird imagination. In his weird tales Kipling is not 
bold enough. Take the climax in the performance of the 
sorcerer: “After Ae had finished that unspeakable triple 
crawl, he stretched his head away from the floor as high as 
he could, and sent out a jet of fire from his nostrils”; then 
the author adds: “ Now I know how fire-spouting is done — 
I can do it myself — so I felt at ease.’ Here he marred the 
intensity of the tale, made a cat of a tiger. And later in the 
tale, when he comments on the blunder of the sorcerer’s 
trick in demanding the double fee, Kipling succeeds in 
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making a burlesque of the whole thing. All this, alas! 
because he must be smart at any price! 

In this story the name of Poe is mentioned, and his “ Mes- 
meric Revelation” hinted at. Mark the difference of the 
two artists in the handling of the theme. In that story, Poe 
speaks in the capacity of a professional mesmerizer. He 
paints his victim an intellectual sceptic with a_phthisical 
complaint (which is said to clear rather than becloud the 
intellectual activity of man). The dialogue is dazzling indeed, 
— makes one gasp, “ What would Cousin have said to this ?” 
It verges on such razor-like edge of the impossible, and yet 
we feel sure within us that we are not reading Arabian tales. 
I take that testimony in the minds of the readers as a very 
high compliment. The whole is logical,— as logical as any, 
to say the least, 





and treats of the nature of Gad, the nega- 
tivity of the spirit notion, of creation, emanation, individuali- 
zation ; of the relation of man and God; of the future life; 
of the unorganized existence; of death, motion, infinity ; of 
rudimental beings, the gradations of beings ; of substance and 
ultimate entity ; of volition and law ; of the origin of pain, and 
happiness, and evil.—all these from the standpoint of a 
refined materialist. Poe, after whipping his victim through 
all the revelations without a ripple of nerve, drives him into 
the consummation — his death. 

Kipling came out of India, the favored cradle of philosophy ; 
but bhusa, hapless girl widows, mud huts, bloodshed, the 
blunders of the mighty British administrations in India, “the 
gate of a hundred sorrows,” and the ten commandments 
broken to pieces among the civilians, and the adventures of 
the privates, are all he seems to have seen and written about. 
To be able to feel the dark and the hideous is the quality not 
granted to all— only to those whose souls are great enough 
to see and feel the day and the beautiful. The intensity of 
his feeling about the dark and the horrible makes Poe a 
Prometheus in his corner. It is not given to the common to 
suffer so. They are incapable. That the ablest human 
geniuses, from Gautama to Schopenhauer, are sad, and upon 
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the pages of the chronicle are branded as pessimists, is not 
a strange fact. Is there any such intensity in Mr. Kipling ? 

His style. To say that Mr. Kipling is a logician is mis- 
leading. The wise and thoughtful would frown at the 
statement, and the frivolous would jeer or giggle or sneer, as 
if that were the handsomest thing for them to do— it is 
very becoming indeed! But Mr. Kipling’s writings are the 
very embodiment of formal logic—this is correct. The 
absence of stories — really good stories— in the writings of 
Mr. Kipling is remarkable, and his indifference as to the 
matter and the content is well-nigh sublime — like unto that 
of the logicians. All is the way in which the commonplace 
tales are told; all is form in which they are put; and old 
Mrs. Kendrick’s turkey-gobbler with a plug hat on is strutting 
all through his stories. Barrie, commenting on the popular 
criticism of Mark Twain on Kipling, says that it is all right 
to say that Mr. Kipling should be read for his style, even if 
there be no story back of it, if indeed this be possible. But 
when style is not only man, but also the story itself, then what ? 
This criticism is a mirror held up to Barrie. He found his 
stories scattered over the braes, with mud and stones, and he 
might have thought that the only thing of moment was how 
to tell the everyday stories. The greatest capital was given 
freely to him and so ignored by him. The eye that sees does 
hardly see how clear that eye is too often, and the heart that 
feels, rarely feels the most delicate fibers of its own. And so 
he thought that style is the story itself. Mark Twain, the 
seer, I believe, is correct: Mr. Kipling is “the prince of 
story-tellers, ”’ minus story. 

It has been said that Kipling’s ability in dialect is heredi- 
tary. His father isa very fine mimic. With free conscience 
and black despair, I hereby pronounce it to be the most 
unpronounceable dialect that I have ever seen spelt out. 
Sanskrjt must be a joke in comparison, and maybe Mulvaney 
and his compeers spoke the dialect just to put Pali to shame. 
What I cannot understand here is, that he makes no explana- 
tion, nay, gives no account of the disjointed jawbones, tongues 
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helplessly twisted into a rope, and the broken fragments of 
the lips of the speakers. 

Kipling is the ideal incarnate of the up-to-date literatus — 
that is to say, a sworn enemy to the classics, and a perfect imp 
in smashing the decalogue right and left. His popularity is 
not wonderful. 

Critics take up the poetical works of Emerson and Poe 
and declare that they cannot understand how such rare gems 
and so much trash find a common home between the same 
covers. But in the writings of Mr. Kipling they find a 
wonder. When the New York Hera/d paid Mr. Kipling five 
hundred dollars for the privilege of printing his I-don’t-know- 
what on the bicycle, an economist suggested that it would have 
been cheaper for Mr. Kipling to have paid the Hera/d the 
amount not to publish that stuff. Would that that were 
the only economic blunder in the experiences of the pet of 
Fortune, farnous at twenty-three. And yet it was he who 
put, “It is windy diet for a colt,” in Torpenhow’s mouth 
after making him tear to pieces Dick’s work, painted just 
to suit and satisfy public taste. And now what’s the matter ? 
Did Kipling really know himself ?— and knowingly, did he 
fall into the pit dug at his feet ? 

« An observer, not a thinker,’’ Lionel Johnson said of him 
once. And here is another compliment from Francis Adams : 
“Ah, if only kind nature had given him as much brain- 
power as she has given him pictorial talent, what a rendering 
of the Anglo-Indian life we might have had!” In Kipling, 
constructive imagination is lorded over with fancies and _bril- 
liant series of pictures. His imagination salaams to his memory. 
Let us grant all that are his,—and that means much that is 
excellent,— grant that he strikes keynotes, and in a few strokes 
images forth a picture real and vivid as life; grant him that 
calm reserve, the conscious strength that is silent ; that dis- 
like of the superfluous ; grant him that simplicity wherei the 
Atheneum catches the Homeric accent ; grant him the poetic 
fire that’ glances, laughs, sings, throughout his pages; grant 
him the masterly power in the dialogue style; grant him his 
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horse-laugh wit, which is very pleasant sometimes ; grant him 
all these and much more if you please—what then? After 
all, in the production of that which makes men better and 
happier, his “ utmost smartness and cocksureness available ” 
helps him no more than rheumatism helps in log rolling. 
Having criticized him, I stand ready — expectant in fact — 
for an outburst of public condemnation. I said that Kipling 
could not see some things, and all that his friends have to do, 
is to turn the table and say to me, “ You have no eyes for 
those things which Kipling saw and wrote. You are a bad 
critic. An ideal critic should have the widest possible sym- 
pathy, and must appreciate every form of literature.” To 
this I bow most humbly as most true. I cannot see some 
things ; I positively refuse to sympathize with some things — 
yes, a bad critic, in short. But the remark, I mean the 
rebuke — as I take it — is it not rather a compliment ? 


Apacui KINNOSUKE. 
Glendale, California. 





A WORD FOR THE MORMONS. 


HE spirit of religious persecution does not belong to an 
archaic and vanished past; it still embroils neighborhoods 
and.embitters national life, gags the press and poisons 

the founts of literature. In this republican land, sectarian 
jealousy and ecclesiastical ambition kindle their baleful fires ; 
here a union of church and state still exists, which large bodies 
of Christians make use of for their own advantage under pre- 
tense of the public good. The newspapers recently reported 
a convention of the clergy in and about Boston, at which 
resolutions were passed asking for “the recognition of Jesus 
Christ as King and Lawgiver in the Constitution of the 
United States, and the acknowledgment of Almighty God 
and His will as revealed in the Holy Scripture as the court of 
final appeal.” And it is from the ranks of this class of re- 
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formers that the material has been drawn for the Anti-Polygamy 
League, recently formed to prevent a congressman-elect of 
Utah from taking his seat, and “to give Mormonism a set- 
back,” as frankly stated. Col. T. W. Higginson, in giving his 
reasons for declining the invitation to join the league, shows 
plainly that he thinks its charges are not based on ascertained 
facts, and that the movement bears the ear-marks of secta- 
rian hate ; and he asks pertinently enough, “whose turn will 
it be next?” But such courageous utterances in such mat- 
ters, are like angels’ visits, few, and far between. President 
Eliot of Harvard College, which has on its roster scions of 
Mormon households, after a visit to the home of the Rocky 
Mountain Saints, saw a resemblance between the faith and the 
fate of the Mormon and those of the Puritan, as others of 
candid intelligence had done before him, and his conduct was 
at once made the subject of animadversion by press and pulpit. 

Cultured New Englanders, proud of their descent from the 
Puritan stock, love to dwell on the virtues and sufferings of 
those refugees from old-world intolerance, and condone and 
minimize the bigotries and cruelties of what is called the 
Puritan Commonwealth; and any suggestion that the ex- 
perience of that band of exiles may be paralleled in this age 
and in this land is treated as an unpardonable sin, compounded 
of heresy and treason. The newspapers teem with articles 
attacking Mormonism in the most hostile and prejudiced way, 
while it is next to impossible to get a hearing for the other 
side. 

And if these things are true today, what must it have been 
in those days when the Mormons were driven from Ohio, 
from Missouri, and from Illinois, and finally into the uninhab- 
ited wilderness? We should know that these persecutions 
were inaugurated before polygamy had become a part of the 
Mormon faith. And through it all, from first to last, these 
people have been represented as ignorant, superstitious, 
priest-ridden, and law-defying ; while the truth is, as the most 
reliable and statistical investigations have shown, that they 
are among the most industrious, moral, and law-abiding com- 
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munities within the confines of the Republic. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Their doctrinal tenets even 
are more progressive and rationalistic than the creeds of many 
other Christian sects. And no church organization could 
possibly be more democratic, and at the same time biblical. 

All the leading officials of the Mormon Church are 
American born, and principally of New England lineage, trac- 
ing their descent from revolutionary sires, and some of them 
from the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The presidency consists of the eldest three of the twelve 
apostles, who are the heads of a numerous apostolate embracing 
most of the church membership, all of whom are preachers 
and workers, unsalaried, and self-supporting. The Mormon’s 
familiarity with the plough and the muck-rake does not cease 
when he enters holy orders, and his garb continues to be that 
of the farmer and the artisan. He emulates Paul in earning 
his living by the sweat of his brow, no less than in the 
preaching of the Gospel. This priesthood has three grand 
divisions, equal in authority, whose decisions are reached by 
prayer and consultation, and submitted to the church as a 
whole in its semi-annual conferences. Father Hecker, whose 
teachings are causing such a commotion in the Catholic 
Church, is said to have studied Mormonism in the arrange- 
ment of his program. But it is still a long way from the 
Vatican to the Beehive, from the Tiber to the River 
Jordan ! 

The Mormon creed was an attempt to wed common sense 
to bible teaching before the advent of Darwin and of Strauss. 
It was Universalist as to salvation, and Unitarian as to the 
God-head. Before Theodore Parker preached his father and 
mother God, a Mormon poetess had sung: 

In the Heavens are parents single? 
No, the thought makes Reason stare! 


Truth is Reason, Truth Eternal 
Tells me I’ve a mother there! 


The orthodox heaven and hell were ridiculed by the Mor- 
mon seer before Ingersoll saw the light ; but he did not leave 
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futurity a blank, as he taught the principle of eternal pro- 
gression, and saw numberless worlds, the creation of men 
who had become gods, and inhabited by their own progeny. 
The natural and civic virtues which the Christian Church is 
just beginning to appreciate, were factors of a true, spiritual 
manhood. Those who in the world’s history were distin- 
guished for their moral and intellectual excellence have a 
place in the Mormon Pantheon. Every man is to be rewarded 
according to his works here and in the beyond, whose estates 
will differ as do the glories of the sun, moon, and stars. 
Earth, according to their teaching, is the lowest hell man will 
ever know; salvation and damnation stand for a plus and 
minus quantity. 

The spirit of brotherhood and equality was never more 
marked among Christian believers since the year one. 
«“ Brother” and “sister” take the place of “Mr.” and “Mrs.” 
in speaking of members of their communion from the presi- 
dent to the latest convert. It is the practice to settle differ- 
ences by arbitration; to resort to the courts is a proof of 
weakness in the faith. America is Zion; and a coéperative 
communistic society is to prepare the way for the second 
coming of the Son of Man. At the present time, the letters 
Z. C. M. I. (Zion’s Coéperative Mercantile Institution) are 
seen at the entrance of business establishments throughout 
Utah. The land, though still in private hands, belongs to the 
Lord, and will be called for when the interests of the kingdom 
demand it. Mormon heresies are both economic and theo- 
logical, as may be seen. Salt Lake City, one of the chief 
states of the new Zion, is one of the most beautiful and best- 
planned cities on the continent, with its wide streets adorned 
with trees and running brooks; its Tabernacle, seating over 
ten thousand people, is unequaled for its acoustic qualities ; 
and close by rises the famous Temple with its lofty spires ; 
and around all, soar the mighty Wasatch mountains, veined 
with silver and clad with pines powdered with snow! 

All innocent amusements and recreations are encouraged, 
in which mingle beth old and young, the dance being opened 
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by prayer, and the Bishop taking his place in the cotillion, 
though looking askance on the waltz as a concession to giddy 
youth. One of the first resorts of this kind in the valley was 
christened Social Hall, a name given fifty years later to an 
apartment in the new Tremont Temple in Boston. And the 
Salt Lake Theater was for many years one of the finest Thes- 
pian structures west of the Mississippi, in which the world’s 
best talent appeared under the eye of Brigham Young, whose 
comely face and marked personality divided the attention of 
the audience. 

The Word of Wisdom, counseling abstinence from strong 
drink, and tobacco, and even tea and coffee, has been more 
potent than the world’s temperance societies, with their fussy 
and expensive methods. The fumes of the saloon have not 
yet polluted the atmosphere of the home, the school, and pol- 
itics in Utah. Mormondom, generally speaking, is a land 
without a pauper or prostitute, or it was such, before the set- 
ting in of these civilizing influences with the courtesan, 
mendicant, and rumseller in their train. 

But how about the golden plates Smith said he unearthed 
in Chattanooga county, New York? Wasn’t that a lie? No; 
because plates of a similar description were afterward found 
in Ohio. But how about the translation? Well, I don’t 
know that he read into those ancient writings any more of 
his own mind than the sermonizers and the creed-makers are 
wont to read into the Christian and Hebrew scriptures. Yes, 
but how about the angels that visited him? Again, I do not 
know, but it wasas much the privilege of an American youth 
to converse with angels and speak in the name of the Lord, 
as it was of persons who lived in the land of Judea, two thou- 
sand or more years ago. Spiritualists will perhaps say that 
Joseph Smith was a medium, like the founders of other reli- 
gions. Be this as it may, those who accept the Bible as the 
Word of God are in no position to criticize Mormon belief ; 
indeed, they are responsible for that belief, and will have to 
bestir themselves to catch up with it. This is the better side 
of Mormonism to be sure, but it marks its strongest charac- 
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teristics, nevertheless; and to ignore these, as its critics are 
wont to do, is to miss the secret of its power and success. It 
avails but little to cull out what is ugly, to quote utterances of 
its leaders, torn from the context and without reference to 
time and surroundings, as proof of treasonable designs or 
wicked propensities. 

The oft-repeated charge of a belief in the doctrine of 
blood atonement has never been substantiated by a single 
instance in the history of the church. The charge of 
imperium in imperio is just as vague and unwarranted. The 
church believes in the higher law, as do all reformers. It 
makes no claim to exercising any function of civil govern- 
ment, to which it professes a perfect allegiance. Its prophet 
even declared that the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States were inspired instruments. 
The Mormons expect that Christ will rule at his coming ; 
but Christians cannot object to that, and the rationalist will 
admit the force of the argument in the event, especially if 
its preparatory stages are marked by conquests of the wil- 
derness, and the extinction of poverty and vice. 

But it is the commendable features of the Mormon faith 
that shock the piety and traverse the teachings of orthodox 
Christians ; a proof of which is given in the latest onslaught 
on this pretentious upstart sect by these worshipers of tra- 
dition in the East. The Social Service League of New York, 
which claims to be “non-partisan and non-sectarian,” and 
numbers among its supporters some of the leading philan- 
thropists of the country, has just issued a series of tracts 
entitled Anti-Mormon Leaflets, which assail the Mormon 
Church and people in the most merciless fashion. Here are 
some of the false teachings that are listed as dangerous 
heresies : 

“The Christian Church of today has its apostles, prophets, 
pastors, and evangelists, and all the powers and gifts possessed 
by the primitive church. The Bible does not contain all the 
word of God; and it may be that not one verse of the whole 
Bible has escaped pollution. The living oracles are worth 
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more to the Latter-Day Saints than all the Bibles that were 
ever written. Ask of me and you shall receive revelation 
upon revelation. All men may become gods; our father 
and God were once as we are now. God is subject to the 
necessary laws that control all matter. The fall of our first 
parents is one of the first steps towards eternal exaltation. 
The atonement signifies the deliverance of the earth and 
everything pertaining to it from the power of death. 
Redemption from personal sins can be obtained only from 
obedience to the gospel, and a life of good works. There is 
probation after death, and the living may be baptized for the 
dead. Jesus and the Father are two persons in the same 
sense as are Peter and John. God approved of a plurality 
of wives practised by his servants. Jesus was descended 
from this stock; and the attachment shown by Jesus to 
Martha and Mary would be proper only in the relation be- 
tween husband and wife. Jesus was a father in the flesh; 
and his wives wept at the cross and visitéd his sepulcher.” 

These are good reasons certainly for the Baptist Home 
Mission Society saying there must be “a massing of our 
best-equipped workers on the danger line of the Rocky 
Mountain states, with Utah as the battle center, to the end 
that America may continue to be a Christian land.” And a 
mightier emphasis still, is given to this view by the statement 
that the Mormon Church made sixty thousand converts dur- 
ing the past year, the largest in any year of its history, and 
larger than that of any other Christian denomination! There 
must indeed be a wonderful vitality in a sect that thrives in 
this way, with the whole of Christendom arrayed against it. 
But this fact would seem to indicate to a mind capable of 
reflection that there was something wrong with the character, 
the spirit, and methods of the opposition. The late procla- 
mation of Governor Rollins of New Hampshire contains 
some hint of this kind, as it shows the failure of the Chris- 
tian Church in its own greatest stronghold, the New England 
states. In truth, a revolution in Christian teaching and spirit 
seems to be needed; and it looks as if the Mormons were 
moving in the right direction. 
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Mormonism has not escaped the nearly fatal error of other 
new faiths, in confounding its own interpretations of scripture 
and of life with eternal laws and purposes; and the main- 
tenance of its advantage over other Christian bodies must 
come through the sloughing off the defects, and cultivation 
of the virtues that nestle together in the heart of the 
system. Its principles of progression and revelation must 
be made still more consonant with the theory of evolution- 
ary growth and the laws of mental action. But Mormonism 
has its practical program, whose merits more than offset its 
traditional errors and misfits, and place it more in a line 
with the demands of the age, of “the Power that makes for 
righteousness,” than even our liberal Christian sects whose 
“pale negations” satisfy neither the head nor the heart. 
The Book of Mormon, though in one sense a tedious narra- 
tive of the fate of the ancient inhabitants of America, has 
more of the Christ spirit, of the divine afflatus, of the charac- 
ter of modernity, than those refined discourses full of the 
aroma of the most cultured piety, which may be called the 
Book of Mammon. The Mormon scripture meets issues 
squarely, and its homely and antique phrase pulsates with 
sympathy for the lowly and oppressed, with indignation at 
wrong, and with faith in the triumph of the truth and the 
right. 

There are symptoms of an abatement of zeal or a contrac- 
tion of aim in temporal activities, which may be commend- 
able or not, according to the motive of such change of 
attitude; it may imply either a desire to bring about a 
more perfect adjustment between spiritual and secular inter- 
ests, or a disposition to stop at the initial or compromise 
stage of codperation inaugurated under Brigham Young as 
an instalment of the “Order of Enoch”’ as revealed through 
Joseph Smith,—a movement in the line of progress, as long as 
the Church acts as inspirer and councillor and not as dictator 
and financier. Hesitation at this time in this lofty and 
legitimate emprise, to carry this earth from its terrestrial to 
its telestial and celestial conditions, would be treason to the 
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best interests of our race and our epoch. If an advance is 
not soon made, Mormon society will drop to the Gentile level 
of inequality, of pride and greed, separating faith from works 
and substituting charity for justice. Utah may lead the 
union, if she will, in the solution of the great labor problem, 
either through voluntary codperation or state action, or both 
working in unison. If it fails in this, Utah will have missed 
its opportunity and the Mormon religion have lost half of its 
promised glory and reward. 

These are the causes that first awoke the enmity of the 
other sects which later on found a more plausible justifica- 
tion in the doctrine of polygamy, an imitation of the domestic 
relations existing once among God’s chosen people. It was 
because of this unheard of blasphemy of divine revelation 
that the Mormon missionary was insulted, tarred and 
feathered, and put to death ; that the Mormon prophet was 
slain while in the custody of the law, by a mob with black- 
ened faces ; that the Mormons’ temples were defiled, their cities 
destroyed, and thousands of homeless families driven into the 
trackless waste, begirt by winter’s storms, wild beasts, and 
savage tribes more merciful and hospitable than civilized, 
Christianized man. 

When they had found a resting-place in the heart of the 
Great American Desert, which under their hands began to 
blossom as the rose, another anti-Mormon crusade was 
hatched in the East by those pinks of perfection, the pious 
politician and the patriotic parson, which resulted in James 
Buchanan sending an army out there in 1857 to chastise a 
rumored disobedience to authority,— Brigham Young being 
governor under a territorial form of government. And these 
troops were sent at the very time they were needed to deal 
with a real rebellion at home, involving half the states of the 
Union, indifference to which was excused by the plea of a 
lack of constitutional powers! Descriptions of Mormon life 
centering about the polygamous home, which were few 
enough in number, were spread over the land, making it 
appear that tyranny and sensuality on the part of man, and 
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misery and subjection on the part of woman, were the char- 
acteristics of this plural-marriage system and of Mormonism 
itself. All of which the prurient and prejudiced imagination 
of the outside Christian world was prone to believe. 

After the close of the Civil War, the republican party was 
reminded of its pledge regarding this other twin relic of bar- 
barism, the only evil which, like slavery, threatened the honor 
and the life of the nation! This was the view of the states- 
manship of that time ; though it is true this party must have 
spent much of its strength in wrestling with the problems of 
tariff and finance as shown in the triumph of protectionism 
and of the gold standard early in the seventies. Whether it is 
true or not, as believed by half the voters of the country 
today, that the demonetization of silver was achieved by 
stealth and fraud, it is certain that the war on polygamy was 
waged by the aid of gross and systematic misrepresentation. 
And in this respect a striking contrast is revealed between 
the “twin relics,” for, until the war broke out, it had been a 
crime to harbor a fugitive slave and to denounce his master, 
whereas it was a crime to question the righteousness of any 
steps taken for the extirpation of polygamy. There was a 
suppression of facts, of free speech in both instances, in one 
as much as another. In other respects the comparison also 
failed. The church was the apologist of one of the “twin 
relics,” while it led in the onslaught on the other. The Mor- 
mons were a handful of people, poor and despised, while the 
slavocracy was an empire in itself, with its grip on the 
finances and the conscience of the nation. In Utah, slavery 
was forbidden and abhorred, while in the south polygamy 
of a certain, or rather most uncertain, kind is said to have 
prevailed. 

It has never been asked what polygamy is. There is per- 
haps no department of human life, unless it be the strictly 
theological, in which dogmatism and sentimentalism have 
held such complete sway, as in that of the relation of the 
sexes. It is safe to say that this relation has not been studied 
in its moral, physiological, and even its legal aspects, as the 
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intelligence of this age demands. In this place I can touch 
only on those phases of the subject directly on the line of 
the argument. 

The Mormons had acknowledged plural marriage as a part 
of a doctrine of faith, though its practice was very limited ; 
but they distinguished it from bigamy and illicit co-habitation, 
with which it has been confounded, even by the legal mind; 
the difference being, that in the one case there is injustice 
and deception from which the other is free; in polygamy, the 
women and their chiJdren have a recognized status of equal 
honor and property rights, while in those other illicit and 
clandestine relations, there are no recognized rights and obli- 
gations. And Mormon polygamy differs essentially from 
that found among other peoples, in that it is regulated by 
certain laws having a religious sanction, which are in the in- 
terest of the wife, of purity, and of offspring. The accepted 
interpretation, among Christians, of that text of scripture 
which says that “a bishop shall be the husband of one wife,” 
is, of du¢ one wife, which the Catholic improves on by making 
it mean that it were better if he were not married at all ; but 
the Mormon exegesis is that he should be the husband of a¢ 
least one wife; the idea being that this enlarged sphere of 
experience and responsibility gives added wisdom and stability 
of character. The antecedents of the Hebrew race would 
seem to support the Mormon theory, as nearly all the old 
Bible worthies were polygamists. 

Divorce can be obtained by the wife at her request, but 
by the husband for the gravest reasons only. And a woman 
can first propose, a respect for her wishes being almost 
obligatory. Thus polygamy is made to favor natural selec- 
tion, the propagation of the fittest. The sentiment of love 
is one factor in the marriage relation ; the interests of the 
race and of posterity rank among the chief considerations. 

Besides the distinction between polygamy and bigamy, 
and the rights of conscience and religion, the Mormon stood 
by the right of every state in the Union to make its own 
marriage laws, for though Utah was still a territory, its people 
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believed they possessed every qualification for statehood 
required by the constitution. On these lines they defended 
their cause, throwing the burden of proof on the prosecution, 
and asserting their innocence when arraigned before judges, 
with a mission, and appealing from one tribunal to another. 
Congress, whose complexion was republican, sought a remedy 
in a series of enactments of the most extreme and anomalous 
character, bearing on the power of congress over the terri- 
tories, on the definition of crime, the function of the bench, 
impanneling of a jury, methods of proof, treatment of 
suspects, all of which culminated at last in wholesale disfran- 
chisement and the confiscation of property. And these things 
were done, be it remembered, under the generalship of Ed- 
munds of Vermont and Hoar of Massachusetts,— Senator 
Hoar, who now points to this same Constitution under which 
he performed these feats, in condemnation of imperialism and 
in defense of the Filipinos ! 

The sympathetic imagination might conceive how the 
Mormons may look upon such a trend in national affairs as 
the outworking of the law of retribution, imperialism abroad 
following close on aggression at home, just as the Civil War 
broke out after the sending of an army to Utah under the 
reign of Buchanan! From the pulpit in the great Mormon 
tabernacle, the prophecy of the founder of Mormonism is often 
told that the Latter-Day Saints would some day be found 
among the chief defenders of the United States Constitution. 

The Mormons finally succumbed, and gave up their peculiar 
institution, by the issye of a formal manifesto from the heads 
of the church, and Utah came into the Union after forty 
years of territorial vassalage, under a constitution prohibiting 
polygamy, and an amnesty.for all past offenses from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This was in 1893. Before this 
event, the Mormons had divided on party lines, having differ- 
ent views on the political issues of the day and making com- 
mon cause with the Gentiles or non-Mormons; elections 
being conducted in the same manner and contested with the 
same spirit as in other parts of the country, and resulting in 
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republican and at other times in democratic victory. The 
new state restored to woman the right of suffrage, of which 
she had been deprived by federal legislation, and each branch 
of the state legislature has a woman on its rolls. Utah is the 
first state to enact a law requiring equal pay for equal ser- 
vices for man and woman. And it stands alone, also, in de- 
creeing that illegitimate children shall have equal rights to 
inheritance —a rather remarkable showing where woman is 
held in “bondage.” But Senator Hattie Hughes Cannon 
and Representative Martha E. Horne are neither grad- 
uates of Wellesley College nor members of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, although they are well 
educated and have a Revolutionary pedigree. How must 
this look to the woman suffragists of the East, and especially 
of Massachusetts, whose legislature at this writing has voted 
by a large majority against woman suffrage ! 

Now, it is said, a polygamist has been sent to congress ; 
and the nation is to be aroused to the danger that threatens 
the home and civilization! The first alarm comes from the 
Presbyterian and Methodist missions in Salt Lake City, 
accompanied by an appeal for funds ; and the cry gathers 
volume as it travels eastward and breaks on the Atlantic 
coast with a deafening roar, drowning, as it were, the lingering 
echoes of the Spanish-American war, and agitating the 
placid surface of social life from Plymouth Rock to the Texan 
Plains, and even to the Golden Gate! The pulpit serves as 
the sounding-board for the reverberation of the people’s 
wrath; as it has, of course, in every national crisis, as the 
student of history so well knows! Petitions pour into con- 
gress, calling for immediate action. But these petitions are 
almost without exception from ecclesiastical bodies. The 
press has been utilized, the Associated Press serving as the 
obsequious agent of this uprising of the clergy, the lightnings 
of heaven serving as a strict partisan in the interest of 
purity and piety! The legislatures of some of the states 
have passed resolutions drafted for them by an assembly of 
divines, while others have refused to obey such mandate, 
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thinking it doubtless a rather cheap way of spreading the 
fame of their own virtue and respectability. 

And what are these charges? It is said that Congressman- 
elect Brigham H. Roberts is an open and defiant polygamist, 
living with three wives, one of whom he has taken since Utah 
became a state, and another of whom has recently given birth 
to twins; that his election was a Mormon device for foisting 
polygamy on the nation and a proof of Mormon perfidy ; and 
that his admission to congress would compromise that body 
and lower the standard of public morality. 

These charges appear to be baseless, if we except the fact 
that Mr. Roberts was a polygamist before Utah’s admission 
to the Union, and that he believes he has certain moral 
obligations to the women he married and their children, from 
which neither church nor state can absolve him. Mr. Roberts 
ran for congress once before, and nothing was said about his 
being a law-breaker until, during his second candidacy, it 
appeared that he was coming out ahead at the polls. He 
had been nominated because he was a good democrat, an 
able politician, a strong silver man, and a gifted orator. 
Both Gentiles and Mormons voted for him; many of the 
most prominent Mormons being arrayed against him. Heber 
Grant, the governor of Utah, and a high Mormon official, 
advised against his election, and was answered by Mr. Roberts 
in a letter that is said to be unmatched in the west for its 
classic English and savage invective. Mrs. Lorenzo R. Snow, 
wife of the president of the Mormon Church, voted against 
him, as did Miss Cannon, a daughter of George Q. Cannon 
and sister of the Utah senator, and Emeline B. Wells, editor 
of a leading Mormon periodical. They are republicans and 
he is a democrat. These women say that polygamy is dead 
in Utah, though they believe in the principle. The United 
States District Attorney for Utah says he does not believe a 
single plural marriage has been contracted since Utah came 
into the Union. Roberts’s domestic relations had absolutely 
nothing to do with his nomination. 

The reports I have mentioned, have made a fixed im- 
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pression on the public mind at variance with the facts of the 
case, an impression easily made and fostered because of anti- 
Mormon prejudice and its control of the avenues of intelli- 
gence. And these reports have been made stronger by all 
sorts of stories and cunning manipulation of various oc- 
currences. 

A picture of Roberts as a tramp seated on the stump of a 
tree has been going the rounds of the papers, with these sub- 
joined remarks or comments : 


“ If there are any who suppose that Brigham H. Roberts of 
Utah is going to give up the fight he is making to secure a 
seat in congress and resign, they mistake the desperate char- 
acter of the man. One incident in his career shows his bull- 
dog tenacity. . 

“Roberts, with two other Mormons, went to Tennessee to 
do missionary work. His companions were killed by angry 
citizens when the nature of their mission became known, and 
Roberts himself barely escaped with his life. 

“ Determined to secure the bodies of his comrades, and 
knowing upon his return to the scene of the trouble that 
recognition would mean instant death, he disguised himself 
as atramp. As such he again invaded the enemy’s country, 
secured the missionaries’ bodies and carried them back to 
Utah.” 


Would such an act on the part of a missionary of any other 
Christian sect be proof of the “desperate character” and 
“bulldog tenacity” of the man? Would it not rather be 
spoken of in terms of the highest praise, as an act of heroism 
showing the power of the Christian faith? But mark the 
covert approval of the other deed, the killing of Mormon 
missionaries in these United States! If a Methodist or Pres- 
byterian missionary be slain in China, the whole of Christen- 
dom is shocked, and our ambassador at Pekin addresses a 
protest to the rulers of the Celestial Empire. But suppose 
one of these preachers of a pure Christianity, a Unitarian, an 
Episcopalian, a Catholic, or Baptist were killed in this way 
in any of the states of the Union! And what if their blood 
were spilled in the state of Utah! 
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A leading New York daily, the Nestor of reform in a cer- 
tain sense, gibbeted the clergy in the Bryan campaign of '96 
as the defenders of “the crime of '73,” the demonetization of 
silver. But now this journal is the clergy’s mouthpiece in 
this anti-Mormon crusade. It sent Mrs. Winnifred Black to 
Utah to interview Mr. Roberts and his “ favorite wife.” Mrs. 
Black represented Mrs. Maggie C. Roberts as not only pre- 
dicting the speedy dying-out of polygamy in Utah, but as 
exulting in the prospect, because it was “a burden and a 
grievous one, to be borne only as a commandment of the 
church,” and as saying that “ only women who are degenerate 
will tell you this is not so.” This seemed incredible, though 
it was possible to conceive that Mrs. Roberts conveyed the 
idea that plural marriage, though a cross to some, tends to 
the ennoblement of character, as she had said that principle, 
and not happiness, should be the motive of life. A note of 
inquiry was addressed to Mrs. Roberts as to the correctness 
of these interviews, and she answered as follows: 


“I asked Brother Roberts if he were reported correctly 
and he said ‘No.’ As to my interview with Mrs. Black 
(Annie Laurie), I must say that when I read it in the paper 
I was so annoyed that I was perfectly bewildered. Had some 
other name than mine been there I never would have recog- 
nized it. Then again, I would think; why, yes, there was 
something said about this or that, but not in that way. But 
I positively affirm that I never referred to any burden or 
cross under plural marriage. Nor did I talk freely of Mr. 
Roberts, but only said in answer to her remark ‘that it was 
too bad he should be made the victim,’ let the question 
be settled and all will be well. I have had trouble, but who 
has not in this world? I spoke of the loss of some of my 
lovely children, whose pictures hung on the wall. She said 
she had one little boy, six years old, and did not feel she 
could live without him. I then told her of my great faith in 
God, and hoped some day to understand many things that I 
now took on trust ; that I believed in revelation, that woman 
could make God her friend and be upheld and inspired by 
Him. This seemed to impress her and she said, ‘that is just 
what the women of the world lack ; you have something to Jean 
upon.’ She is a spicy writer and pleases her readers. Reporters 
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have not impressed me as the most scrupulous class of persons 
in the community. I am sorry, for I thought the woman was 
beautiful, and I pay homage to beauty wherever I see it. If 
there is one woman in all Mormondom who is happy, I am 
that woman. My life has come to be one sweet, lovely day, 
such as comes to few mortals, I imagine. Whatever happens, 
I shall be a soul companion to him forever.” 


Mrs. Roberts is a graduate of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, and practises in Salt Lake City. 

Another cartoon going the rounds purports to picture a 
Mormon family of about two score members, and is inscribed, 
“as families run in Utah this is a small one.” The idea 
meant to be conveyed is, that most of the Mormon families 
are polygamous, and that the average isa large one. Now not 
more than two per cent. of the church membership practised 
polygamy in the days of its prime, and but a small proportion 
of the polygamists had more than two wives. In this picture 
fifteen out of the twenty-five are males, and five are little 
girls, so that the polygamic feature is not very marked. It is 
worth observing in this connection that three thousand francs 
were given in Paris the other day, as a prize to the man with 
the largest family, a wife and sixteen children. Some women 
would prefer dividing such a responsibility, by sharing their 
husband’s affections with a second or third wife. How long 
will it be, judging by the way things are going in our civilized 
society, before it will be found expedient to offer prizes for 
the largest and best family of children? How many now 
evade the responsibility of children, either from necessity or 
choice? Bishop Potter of New York said lately, “To some 
women these ministries of the home are denied by modern 
conditions, and there is a tendency which ought to be frankly 
owned to dis-esteem domestic cares and duties.” The ques- 
tion, “Is marriage a failure?” now being so much discussed, 
is warranted by the statistics of divorce and of celibacy. 
The social evil is not only on the increase, but is being 
legalized. Brigham Young, in a conversation with Mrs. 
Frank Leslie a few months before his decease, said, “ Why, 
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I have walked the streets of your great cities at night, and 
my heart has bled to see the hollow eyes and painted cheeks 
of the women who walk them, and who lead away the young 
men who are to be the husbands of this, and the fathers of 
the next generation. Not one such woman is to be found in 
all Utah, and our young men are pure, and our women are 
virtuous, and our children are born free from inherited dis- 
ease.” And he might have referred to woman’s condition as 
an industrial serf, in factory, store, garret, and kitchen, which 
rob her of health, beauty, and freedom. 

The Mormon delegation to the Woman’s National Council, 
just held in Washington, introduced resolutions which ought 
to have come from the east; the one by Mrs. Susa Young 
Gates declared in favor of studies in schools and colleges for 
qualifying young women for the responsibilities and duties of 
parentage, and one by Mrs. Lorenzo Snow asked for the 
appointment of a committee to work for the admission of girls 
to all our colleges and universities. Mrs. Martha H. Tingley 
read a paper on “The Possibilities of Woman,” that would 
make the nerves of some of our eastern women-folk tingle. 

A ringing manifesto was expected, of course, on the Rob- 
erts case from the Woman’s National Council, the most 
representative body of women in America; and when it 
leaked out that the Council did not share in the widespread 
hysteria, it was charged with being infected with strange 
sexual heresies, and with selling itself for Mormon gold! The 
resolutions that were passed offered few crumbs of comfort 
to the alarmists. Neither Roberts nor polygamy is mentioned. 


“© Whereas, the National Council of Women of the United 
States stands for the highest ideals of domestic and civic vir- 
tue, as well as for the observance of law in all of its depart- 
ments, both state and national; therefore, 

« Resolved, no person shall be allowed to hold a place in 
any lawmaking body of this nation who is not a law-abiding 
citizen.” 


There is hope for our country when a woman’s convention 
can on such an occasion pass so fair, sensible, and courageous 
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a resolution as this. Let them stand by the principle ex- 
pressed in it, and wrong will be done to no one. 

There are forms of pluralism more dastardly and noxious 
than the one charged against Utah’s Representative-elect. 
Whether such cases as the following, which is not the worst 
known in high places, comes under this head, may be a mat- 
ter of opinion. A late news dispatch reads as follows : 


“Wilmington, Del.,—J. Edward Addicks, gas manipulator, 
politician, and financier, whose wife obtained a divorce a few 
months ago on technical grounds, after one of the most sen- 
sational trials ever known in this section, will be married at 
noon, on Wednesday, to Mrs. Ida Carr Wilson, who was 
named corespondent at the trial. Only a few friends have 
been invited. Addicks is president of the Bay State Gas 
Company. In 1894 he ran for the United States senate 
against former Senator Anthony Higgins, and was defeated 
after a long struggle. In the hearing for divorce, Mrs. Ad- 
dicks testified that her husband's infidelity had extended 
from 1887 to the time of the suit.” 


Addicks is again a candidate for senatorial honors, and at 
this writing his name leads in the balloting in the Delaware 
legislature. But the Baptist Union and the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Delaware and Massachusetts are si- 
lent! When, it may be asked, in the history of our govern- 
ment, was a candidate for public office ever defeated, or a 
holder of office ever deposed, because of vagrant fancies and 
lawless impulses in sexual affairs? Who will rise in his place 
and say that there are no practical pluralists in congress or in 
our state legislatures? What an interesting time is ahead, 
when one of the weapons of party warfare will be neighbor- 
hood gossip about the private life of an aspirant for public 
office. Sexual purity is certainly desirable among the official 
class, but how strange that we should just wake up to this 
fact and draw the line in such an unscientific and maudlin 
fashion ! 

The charges against B. H. Roberts rest on rumors and in- 
sinuations which give a false view of the situation and fail to 
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make clear either the moral or the legal issues involved. The 
evidence shows that no plural marriages have been contracted 
in Utah since it became a state, and that Roberts’s offense, at 
the worst, is that he has not abandoned utterly the women 
and children bound to him before Utah’s admission; and it 
shows that he was elected to congress by a Gentile and Mor- 
mon vote with many of the highest Mormon officials as his 
political opponents. 

These petitions to congress against Roberts are the work 
of conclaves of ecclesiastics headed by the orthodox, whose 
enmity pursued the Mormons before polygamy was any part 
of their creed, and who are moved more by the angry jealousy 
of a prosperous rival, than by fear of the disruption of the 
home from that source. 

The Christian church in general accepts the Bible as its 
authority in all religious matters, including marriage, which 
it holds to be a sacred rite; while it looks on Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, David, and Solomon, polygamists all, as the in- 
spired mouthpieces of God for all time. And the same 
church which is so concerned about the integrity of the home, 
is the defender of social conditions, which, by denying to man 
and woman their industrial rights, tend more to the destruc- 
tion of the home than all other causes combined. 

It is by no means clear what the critics and opponents of 
Mormonism take as their standard of Christianity ; for while 
they are so bold in their denunciations of the Mormon system, 
they are silent about the errors and superstitions of the other 
prevailing forms of religion in this country ; and while they 
express themselves so freely concerning the Mormon priest- 
hood, they are reticent as to the dangers of priestcraft else- 
where. 

In instituting a comparison between Mormon and Christian 
homes and civilization, the imagination and preconceived 
ideas, instead of the real facts and actual state of things, are 
made the basis of the argument ; the one is pictured in the 
darkest, and the other in the brightest hues, the one having 
no redeeming feature, and the other being without a flaw. No 
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notice is taken of the fact that Utah has a higher percentage 
of school attendance than has most other states of the Union, 
and a lower percentage of crime than any of them; that but two 
per cent. of the Mormons practiced polygamy when it was in 
its prime, and that Utah, under Mormon rule, enjoyed an al- 
most entire exemption from two of the greatest curses of our 
Christian civilization, pauperism and prostitution; that the 
Mormon women, who are represented as degraded and en- 
slaved, have the ballot in their hands and a representation of 
their own sex in both branches of the state legislature, be- 
sides being organized in numerous benevolent and educational 
associations which are represented in the Woman’s National 
Council of America. 

An amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting polygamy is proposed by some, as if there were 
not other evils in the way of loose sexual relations more dan- 
gerous to morals and the home, such as frequent divorce, 
which is consecutive polygamy, so to speak, and the social 
evil, which spreads its moral and physical poison throughout 
society. And such an amendment would deny to any state 
the right to make any variation from the present marriage 
relation, though demanded by a majority of its citizens of 
both sexes in the interest of social purity and individual free- 
dom. But we must exclude Roberts, although he is on a 
higher plane than a large proportion of men in public life, 
and it may be on as high a plane as the strictest monogamist. 
Legislation on marriage or the relation of the sexes should 
take place under strictly rational auspices and not at the be- 
hest of prejudice and sectarianism. 

This essay may fitly conclude with these lines from a poem 
on “Prejudice” written in the forties, by Eliza R. Snow, sister 
of Lorenzo Snow, president of the Mormon Church today : 


’Tis not an orb dispensing light, 
Like that which shines in yonder heaven ; 

*Tis not a star that glistens bright, 

Like those that deck the crest of even. 
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’*Tis not a pinion formed to bear 

The mind where Reason’s hosts resort; 
’Tis not a chart directing where 
Investigation holds his court. 


It is a charm-inspiring deep, 
A deadly soporific spell, 

Which lulls the faculties to sleep, 

And softly whispers, “ All is well.” 




















It is a bolt whose massy weight 
The strength and skill of Truth defies; 

A prison wall before whose gate 

Bold Common Sense affrighted flies! 


THEODORE W. CuRTIS. 
Boston. 





THE “NATIONAL DUTY” DELUSION. 


HE argument of duty to civilization, Christianity, and 

T progress, as the reason for American occupation and 

possession of the Philippine Islands, is a most palpable 

case of dissembling on the part of the government of the 
United States. 

Every day it is becoming more evident that although there 
are two motives impelling our governmental authorities in the 
conquest of the Philippines, neither of them bears the remotest 
relation to duty. These two motives are imperialism and 
commercialism. Imperialism is the desire for great national 
power ; commercialism, the desire for great gain. 

Imperialism is represented by the army and navy, and the 
military spirit which is clamoring for their increase. Of 
what use is an army or a navy unless there is some fighting 
to do, and how much fighting can there be unless there is 
some one to conquer? It is not hard to discover the reason 
for the imperial policy of the government, even if it can be 
shown that the people are not in favor of it. 

It can hardly be denied that our boasted government of, 
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for, and by the people, is at the present time very largely 
controlled and influenced in a very great and dangerous 
measure, by moneyed powers, whose sentiments, possession 
of wealth, and material interests, have so distorted their con- 
sciences that to them all men are not born free and with 
equal rights. The government is not now “run” “for the 
people, of the people, and by the people.” The functions 
of government are used in the interest of wealth, corporate 
power, and the politicians. The present condition of the 
people, the great mass of working people, materially and 
industrially, is proof enough of this. Further, the govern- 
ment represents the policy of the single gold money standard, 
which is simply one of the schemes of money imperialism. 
It favors the contraction of the people’s money, the placing 
of the money power in the hands of a few, which will increase 
the wealth of the wealthy and the poverty of the poor. It 
represents policies favorable to trusts and corporations, the 
increase of military power, the absolutism of the Federal 
courts, and the monopoly of industries and the country’s 
productions. 

The discussion of how this kind of government obtained 
power in a free country, with supposed universal suffrage, is 
for another time. But are not these the facts ? 

Commercialism is represented by the great capitalists, who 
control the government policies, who see in the possession 
of the islands by the United States, great opportunities for 
greater wealth. The country is wonderfully productive, and 
if rightly taken advantage of it may be made the medium for 
the floating of bonds and stocks, which “expansion” will 
make necessary, and the establishment of mammoth corporate 
concerns to absorb great profits from the natural products of 
the country and the industry of its people. The opening up 
of these islands to commercialism is not intended to offer 


opportunities to small industries and farming enterprise. - 


There is no contemplation or intention of making the country 
a refuge and an opportunity for the poor man. It is simply 
to furnish opportunities to add wealth to wealth. There has 
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never been any consideration of the possibilities of the 
country for settlement, which shall furnish to every man who 
desires a portion of God’s earth, which is his natural right, 
but which has been stolen from him by wealth and power, 
while he has been lulled to sleep by false arguments and 
promises. The commercial missionary who wants to educate 
the Philippine laborer into the same “advanced” and “high” 
\condition of freedom and equality that the American working- 
man now occupies, is a startlingly philanthropic character. 
‘Even now American commercialism, represented by great 
trusts, is planning the capture of the former Spanish posses- 
sions, Cuba first, then Puerto Rico and the Philippines, for 
its own aggrandizement, by securing control, through fair 
means or foul, of all their franchises and products. 

It was imperialism and commercialism, not duty, which 
impelled the United States government to wrest the Philippine 
Islands from Spain after she had sued for peace, and when 
we had not possession of even a small portion of one 
of them. 

The political ownership of the Philippines will furnish op- 
portunities for hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of political 
offices, which will increase the patronage and power of the 
government. The addition of territory and the consequent 
increase of the army and navy, will increase the political 
prestige of the nation among the nations of the world, and 
will satisfy the growing imperial spirit. 

The increase of the army will tend to establish the party 
in power, and make it more dangerous for the people to 
attempt to throw off any sort of oppression, or to attempt 
any such political revolution as must come, and that soon, if 
true liberty is to be preserved. The argument of duty is 
simply a cloak to cover the animus of the “ expansion ” move- 

/ment. Does anyone imagine for a moment that any sense 
of duty to civilization or to the Filipinos is impelling 
the United States government to the slaughter of that 
people to compel them to accept freedom and liberty as 
exemplified by a trust-ridden and money-ruled nation. 
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Already, when it seems as though the popular opposition 
to this unjust and wicked usurpation of the natural rights of 
man to be governed or to govern himself as he sees fit, has 
been largely stilled, the “duty” argument is, in a measure, 
being lost sight of, and well it might, in view of the most 
successful way in which we are at the present time carrying 
peace and liberty to the Filipinos. 

The humorous, the political, and even the religious press, 
are pouring maledictions upon the heads of the “poor, 
ignorant, and savage” Filipinos, for having the temerity to 
oppose the government of the United States in taking posses- 
sion of their islands and themselves, and governing them as 
it sees fit. They are also encouraging Uncle Sam to give 
the Filipinos a sound whipping to “teach them their place.” 

Is it a belief in the duty and the manifest destiny of the 
United States toward these islands and people, that calls 
forth these sentiments? Verily this is a Christian nation ! 

The argument of “duty” was an invention of political 
. necessity, the necessity of politics managed not in the 
interest of the people, but to make the government a power 
to be felt in the world. This is an imperial policy. When 
it was seen that Spain was to lose all her colonial territory, 
there arose the necessity for a plausible excuse for the United 
States taking possession of so much of Spanish territory, and 
so far out of our way, although at the outset of the war it was 
distinctly declared that this was not to be a war of conquest. 

All the nations of the oid world were anxious that we, who 
thus, far had governed ourselves simply, should enter upon 
imperialistic and colonial policies and practices, thus retreating 
from our foundation principles that all men are born free, and 
have the right to choose their own government. But the 
fears and suspicions of the people must first be quieted with 
some plausible arguments, which would seem to show that 
we were not inconsistent, and that there were no designs 
against the foundation principles of free government, before 
that could be safely done. Therefore, it became the duty of 
the United States to establish a government “in the place 
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of the one which we had destroyed in the Philippines.” It 
became our duty to civilize and educate the Filipinos, for it 
was easily decided that they were too savage and heathenish 
to govern themselves, however mucli they might desire to try 
it. It also became our duty to establish peace among them, 
—and this we are doing with shot and shell. 

Undoubtedly we shall be able to more thoroughly subject 
the Filipinos than Spain has been in the five hundred years 
of her rule. 

The “duty” argument was taken up by press and platform, 
the religious press and the pulpit, and advocated with fervor. 
The duty and the manifest destiny of the United States to 
civilize and Christianize the Filipinos was insisted on every- 
where. Thus far we have succeeded in impressing upon 
them the idea that we are going to civilize and Christianize 
them in the same manner that they have been civilized and 
Christianized in the last five hundred years. The slaughter 
of thousands of Filipinos gives good ground for this belief. 

The “duty” argument has been received with so much 
favor, and so many converts to its theories have been made, 
that the public conscience has become dulled, so that it now 
looks with a measure of indifference upon the unholy war 
waged against this weak nation, struggling for its God-given 
right to govern itself, and fearing that a new oppressor is to 
take the place of Spain, whose power it had almost destroyed. 


WitiiaM H. Davis. 
Danbury, Conn. 





TO THE PREACHER. 


‘sCome unto me and rest”—there is no rest. 
‘‘And I will give you peace”—there is no peace. 
Who speaks to calm the storm within my breast 
With parrot phrase? Pray let your mocking cease. 
Fools! Know ye not the soul will seek her own? 
Speak ye the truth,—or let her seek alone. 


Harry Dovucras Rostns. 





WOMAN’S ECONOMIC STATUS IN THE SOUTH. 


Y attention has been recently called to the subject of 
M woman's relation to labor by the many magazine and 
book discussions bearing upon that theme. That 
economics should present a new problem in these better 
days —the problem of woman — is but another proof of the 
invasion of democratic ideas into every field of human science. 
Exemption on grounds of sex is a product of feudal condi- 
tions. With the general democratization of views following 
in the wake of scientific disclosures, no class nor caste can be 
excluded from adjudgment upon equal terms. If “the word of 
the modern is the word ex masse,’’ the corresponding impli- 
cations invest every field of social endeavor. It has been 
the misfortune of woman, as, alas, it has been her chief pride, 
to be regarded from the emotional standpoint. But science 
is impartial and refuses to yield preferential sentiment. 

It is, however, safe to say that most masculine verdicts 
upon this theme are even yet biased by tradition, — and 
this is true even of those which claim to be scientific. The 
world-mind has not fully sensed the implications of the 
view that woman is an end in herself. The justification of 
this statement can be obtained from many recent articles 
wherein the part of woman in the economic field is denoted 
by the male scientist of our own country to be purely that of 
consumer. From European sociologists we have undisguised 
pleas for woman's economic exemption on the ground of bio- 
logic claims,—not, unfortunately, substantiated by comparative 
biology, — and for the sake of the greater grace and beauty 
supposed to be the resultant of such immunity. Of course, 
if women are not to support themselves, a state of society is 
presumed wherein every woman is the beneficiary of some 
man’s exertions. Unfortunately, statistics do not bear out the 
assumption, for a large number of women are discovered to 
be without this male support, whence the foregoing objec- 
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tions become necessarily secondary. That it is an ancient 
fallacy that mental and physical development are incompat- 
ible, is proved by our present race ideal in favor of universal 
education ; and further, as it is suggested by a wise and scien- 
tific philosopher, the temper of an increased race discrimina- 
tion is now making rather for intellectual and moral beauty, 
and the consequent phylogenic advance. 

Recently, however, we have a word from the disputed ranks 
upon the question, a masterly book reviewing the case and 
most convincingly supporting its arguments by appeals to 
biology and psychology.* The explanation of the phenome- 
non of female economic dependence, is found to be an “ excess- 
ive sex-distinction,” which has been bred by the desire of’ 
men to subjugate women to their interests, and a willingness 
so to be subjected on the part of women. The results of 
such a status appear in a comparative atrophy of the feminine 
faculties, a limitation of their information, ideas, and power 
of judgment. The almost complete extrusion of one-half the 
species from the field of production, is indeed an anomalous 
condition. It not only deprives the world of the contribution 
of female endeavor, but is inimical to race development, 
since the stern decree of heredity transmits with retarding 
‘result the « perpetual infancy” state of the maternal mind. 
The inherited prejudice against economic equality, of course 
finds its explanation in the supposed menace to the “sacred- 
ness of the home,” which may be imperiled by equal service 
of both man and woman. That such might conversely tend 
to relegate the present incentive to sordid marriages, and 
conduce to more genuine, because less forced unions, and 
that a real share in the world’s activities is a human as well 
as a masculine need, is the next great lesson to be learned 
for the benefit of social advance. 

Yet, practically, there is in certain communities of our 
great commonwealth a marked movement in favor of the 
woman worker. So far, this movement manifests itself 
almost entirely in the north, where the advantages of greater 





*“ Woman and Economics,” Charlotte Perkins Stetson; Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
1898. 
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wealth, mixed racial characteristics, and, above all, perhaps, 
the more practical temperament, have permitted its inception. 
The ice now broken, however, is rapidly assuming the aspect 
of an expanding current of woman's labor, and many occupa- 
tions formerly closed to her are being swept into the stream. 
The day is near at hand when this descending flood must 
reach the southern states, bearing all its freightage of 
increasing prerogatives for the female worker, and her recog- 
nition as a contributor to national advancement. 

At present the obstructions to any free play or just esti- 
mate of female services are enormous. The southern woman, 
with greater necessity for earning her own living, owing to 
the relative poverty of the south, is confronted by propor- 
tionately greater difficulties. In the first place, the south, as 
the most homogeneous portion of the country, is naturally 
the most conservative. The east lies open to the world, and 
its large cities are centers for every industry. Forty per cent. 
of its populace are foreign born ; a still larger number are of 
foreign parentage. This motley assemblage of nationalities 
jostle customs as they do elbows, and stimulate to changed 
methods of living, if they do not introduce them. The law 
of invention is established from this flux and fusion of mixed 
interests and qualities. The west is recruited mainly from 
the east, and being a new land with boundless vistas of 
nature and of venture, and impressed with the simplicity of a 
pioneer freedom, is also adaptable, spontaneous, and liberal. 
But the south is not yet open to these broader views. It has 
practically no foreign intrusion of blood, and old habits and 
modes of thinking are firmly rooted in the general mind. It 
is still not fully established in the new course incident upon 
so vital a change in its institutions as that caused by the 
abolition of slaves. The mists of the old south even now 
hang over the land, and former ideals insensibly influence the 
decrees of present conventions. The law of imitation is the 
natural issue here, the result of homogeneity and isolation. 

Furthermore, the blood of the south has still the strain of 
the cavalier, and the prevailing and temperamental impulse of 
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his latter-day descendant is the zsthetic impulse. Beauty 
and charm, and an aroma of romance are actually primary 
needs of living. The genius of the south is that of the 
social ; but social in this esthetic sense,—if you will in the 
feudal,— and not at all in the sociologic sense. The inherited 
emotionalism of which I have above spoken, is the unescap- 
able resultant of such influence, and has laid a restraining 
hand upon every attempt at the emancipation of women jin 
the respects in which we are considering them. 

The main direction which this sentiment takes, is found in 
the prevailing view that a woman shall marry as soon as she 
reaches the age of indiscretion. I say this advisedly, for the 
marriages thus contracted, are frequently unpremeditated 
unions built merely upon surface attractions. Such mar- 
riages are in the highest sense unphysiologic, making no 
account of the claims of the genus, and indeed often con- 
ducive to no real happiness in the case of the. individuals. 
But they will always occur, so long as social custom applauds 
matronhood at any cost, both as a seal of social dignity, and 
as a measure of financial success. I cannot forbear quoting 
here the laconic rejoinder made by a girl of the lower classes 
with whom I was remonstrating for her choice of an openly 
degraded companion : “ It’s a livin’,” she said. Of course the 
“sacred duties of wife and mother” are alleged as all-sufficing 
claims to the woman, and ample compensation for the 
absence of a more personal development. There is no recog- 
nition as yet, that if there be a biologic imperative which 
must needs use woman as its agent in the continuation 
of the species, there is also a psychologic imperative that 
makes for legitimate self-fulfilment in increased personality 
and individuality. Ibsen’s dictum that “Motherhood is a 
profession, while fatherhood is an incident,” is, in its first half 
at least, fully realized in the south. The mothers of our 
section are prone to live entirely in the lives of their children, 
giving themselves over to the domestic life, and glorifying in 
their subordination of self. But, as has been elsewhere sug- 
gested, exclusive association with children and servants is not 
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the most stimulating companionship for mental growth. It 
does not occur to the devoted mother, that outside the heredi- 
tary transmission of undeveloped mind, there is equal danger 
in an arid, spiritual atmosphere of training, which environs 
their dawning faculties. 

The natural corollary of the marriage-recipe for economi- 
cally helpless young women is apparent in the southern view 
of education. As the art of the south is the social art, with 
its old-time grace and beauty, so its education — for women 
— aims mainly at social purposes, and has small view to 
practical application in independent directions. The majority 
of our girls are instructed in a purely objective way. They 
study at high school, or academy, such things as will befit 
their positions as young ladies whose business is to be charm- 
ing, and whose destiny is marriage. If they are to be clerks 
or stenographers, they will have even less need of French or 
history, and, accordingly, they busy themselves with only the 
requisite preparation for such work. A realizing sense of 
education as something to enrich the life, to draw out char- 
acter, to be loved for its own sake, and to generate individual 
expression ,of talent and ability, has not yet come to the 
southern mind. The southern man is largely to blame for 
this making of education a conventional routine of instruction 
in the accepted “ branches.” He dreads great acquisition of 
learning on the part of his woman-kind. “Strong-minded- 
ness,” the imagined resultant, is his especial horror. He is 
deeply imbued with the belief that physical and mental devel- 
opment are opposed, and as his zsthetic temperament craves 
charm and grace above all, he selects these to the exclusion 
of intellectual endowments. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say that socially the reputation for intellectuality is a great 
disadvantage, and that as the southern ideal is a social suc- 
cess, many women of fair power purposely disclaim their 
cultivation, hiding it away as something rather to be apolo- 
gized for than glorified in. But it need take only a moment’s 
reflection to show, that ignorance does not, cannot, insure 
charm, and that where it chances to be accompanied by a 
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naive winsomeness, that attraction is yet an evanescent pos- 
session for the service of an entire life. 

But to the main consideration,— that is, the effect, of these 
views of education economically considered. Well, the effect 
is just what we should have expected,— the violent divorce 
of feminine capacities in all departments of production. Here 
in this region of fair physical inheritance, a rich and decorative 
landscape, and with the temperament so well to depict it, we 
have yet no rising school of artists offering to the world this 
peculiar contribution of beauty. It is also worthy of remark 
that the writer had to go north to find an artist who had 
turned his power entirely to the limning of negro life; and 
while he did it well, he necessarily exhibited an unavoidable 
sameness of subject. His dearly-bought models were posed 
over and over again in situations wrought from the artist’s 
imagination. But living as we do in the southern states in 
the midst of all the distinctive features of negro inhabitance, 
the peculiarly picturesque entourage of a primitive race, no 
notion is ever entertained of the place in art which this all 
too evanescent uniqueness might play. 

It is true that the art expression of southern civilization 
might come just as acceptably from masculine hands. I am 
considering it here as a field for feminine production, an op- 
portunity for self-expression amply appropriate to her predis- 
position and taste. This is but one of the creative fields 
where woman’s soul and hand would yield an especial contri- 
bution, were it not the primary rubric of her man-made creed 
that the domestic and social life shall absorb all her aspira- 
tions and energies. 

The woman teacher, it may be said, is an economic factor 
that cannot be disputed in point of fair play and equal grounds 
of approved labor. But here again the effects of the present 
code and conditions are radically manifest. In the first 
place, the teacher is, for the most part, bred by that same 
system of education which she afterward enters professionally. 
Her part is naturally to teach as she has been taught. This 
is in the purely static way of instructing from the text-books 
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as they are put into her hands, — very faithfully, it is true, 
but as a rule, without any conception of the larger implica- 
tions of this most real science of life. The southern woman's 
vocation is incidental; the end is marriage. Should it not 
rather be that the profession, the activity of the adult human 
being, prove the aim, and marriage the incident,— an incident 
of increasing worth, as previous self-expression brings better 
power of choice? But this, of course, cannot be, until 
marriage has evolved beyond the implication of being a 
means of support for women. Where, indeed, we do 
find the teacher imbued with the scientific spirit of the 
times, and anxioys to gain as well as to give in her 
profession by a square assertion of progressive truth, 
the whole body traditional rises up to silence her. Avowal 
of stimulating radical thought, the attempt to make her 
pupils think, is impossible, as yet, to the instructor. She 
would jeopardize her position, her social prestige, her very 
friends, by such course. A case in point is the experience of 
a brilliant and liberal young woman whose pronounced indi- 
viduality and mental independence, while not aggressive, were 
yet sufficiently marked to excite comment. Upon her elec- 
tion to a position in the public schools, she was approached by 
the superintendent with these words of warning: “ You un- 
derstand that you are to propagate no individual ideas. You 
are simply to follow what is laid down, and carry out the in- 
structions given to you. You are not expected to introduce 
your individuality into your work ; — your place is simply to 
instruct according to the given course of study.” Not only 
in this ex officio manner is the ban put upon liberated thought. 
The writer has more than one time personally witnessed the 
amusing features of this conservatism that is so instinctive, 
one might almost say environmental, since it speaks from the 
lips of the intellectual leaders in both church and state. An 
eminent Episcopal bishop recently expressed himself as 
thoroughly disapproving of women reading Herbert Spencer ! 
This distinctive leniency toward the female mind was not 
flattering, to say the least. It seems scarcely credible that 
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Mr. Spencer’s “ Unknowable” should assume the frightful 
guise of a cheerless agnosticism to one who must often have 
proclaimed from the lectern the ancient Hebrew words 
«“ Canst thou by searching find out God?” Again, that more 
secular mode of instruction, recently introduced into the 
south, the lecture-platform system, is also gently approached. 
The lecturers are selected with becoming reference to the 
harmlessness of their contributions. I must be pardoned for 
another personal allusion, since the cases which have come 
under my own experience offer such salient illumination of 
this particular phase. Not long since, as a director in a local 
lecture-board selecting a winter course of public instruction 
to a membership of six hundred persons, I innocently made 
a suggestion in favor of a notable sociologist, a woman who has 
gained distinguished recognition both in this country and 
abroad. As her message would have been thoroughly vital, 
certainly impersonal, and at once scientific and practical, I 
was almost sure that by an intelligent board, composed 
chiefly of men, the suggestion would be eagerly seized and 
acted upon. But a general opposition at once dealt death to 
the bare idea, on the ground that plain speaking upon social 
subjects, be it ever so impersonal, would be offensive to the 
audience and highly inappropriate besides. Said a leading 
lawyer on the board, succinctly, “We don’t want any scien- 
tific women in this course. We'd better stick to music and 
literature.” It is no exaggeration to say that the firmest 
stronghold of feudality is to be met with in this matter of 
public instruction. Its tyranny is more blasting than that of 
theological creeds. Democracy will conquer as its last oppo- 
nent, this spirit of dogma in our southern education. 

Perhaps the leading motive that makes for conservatism 
and an admired inconspicuousness in woman, even to the ex- 
tent of restricting her free expression after she has become 
a worker, is the remnant of the old south chivalry that even 
now is abroad in the land. It displays itself in the depreca- 
tory air assumed toward the working woman. It is recognized 
as a necessity that some women must support themselves, 
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but at the same time it is considered a cause for regret. If 
a woman must work, let her do it patiently, but above all, 
quietly, for at best it is a covert discredit to the male rela- 
tives who feel it their duty, as indeed in most cases it is their 
pleasure, to support her, and who in their failure to do so, 
from even the best of cause, assume an apologetic air of 
suffrance. If the young breadwinner .is at all charming, 
some man not a relation speedily rescues her from this un- 
desirable life of toil; if she be not attractive her economic 
value in the marriage field is lessened, and she must continue 
to labor. Here again this false attitude of sentimentality 
gives rise to several morbid results. Since the old feudal 
stigma upon the woman worker has never been effaced, an 
ingenious species of social forfeit, too subtle to be frankly 
met and challenged, is apparent. There is a covert apology 
for the professional woman, a kindly-intentioned explaining 
away of her labor from the mouth of her friends. A striking 
proof of this is the gratuitous remark so often heard, that the 
woman who works is deserving of just as much respect as 
the one who does not. Think of such a saying applied to a 
man! An atmosphere whose elements are pity and social 
palliation, and the sympathy accorded to the unfortunate is 
not a healthful one to breathe, and must effect to their imma- 
nent disadvantage those within its area. To know that this is 
true we have only to observe the attitude of the woman worker 
herself in the south, —an attitude naturally resulting from 
the specifications above given. With very few exceptions, 
women work because they must. Financial necessity is their 
motive; employment a necessary evil of straightened cir- 
cumstances. Good work is done by them in their several 
capacities, but it is not, cannot be, so good as the labor that 
results from voluntary effort. As long as women work only 
because they must, and while smarting secretly under a sup- 
posed indignity, or at least misfortune, they have not really 
entered the field of production. Only when their contribu- 
tion is spontaneous, the fruit of joyous activity and the ex- 
pression of individuality in whatever direction, and equally 
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only when it is made tributary to the great world-progress, 
will woman really have become a producer. 

My personal feeling is that the first step toward reform 
must come from women themselves. They have all along 
been so much more the intellectually passive sex, that 
it is but natural they should have accepted the standards into 
which they were born. The dominance of the.social spirit 
has given them that ideal to follow, and it has bred a specific 
refinement and graciousness of manner that is typical of the 
southern woman. Having perfected herself in the social art, 
however, might it not be only an additional acquisition to 
labor in “the conscious discipline of personality,” which is 
best forwarded by voluntary congenial employment? With 
the systematic attempt of women to make themselves inde- 
pendent by following those professions where natural inclina- 
tion will be furthered, instead of the present unloved and 
merely expedient choices, will be bred an earnestness that 
shall increase capacity for genuine self-expression. And 
another result will be an increased recompense for labor. _ If 
women work because they like it, marriage will not necessa- 
rily mean a cessation of employment. Therefore, even under 
the régime of male dominance, capable working women will 
receive increased compensation for their skill. There is 
small incentive to raise salaries now, even among the deserv- 
ing. This fact was strikingly brought to notice in a remark 
made me by a business man, in reference to his stenographer. 
She was paid twenty-five dollars a month, and being really 
expert was worth more, he felt. “We would raise her 
salary to thirty dollars at once,” he said, “ but that she is an 
attractive young woman and is bound to marry. We can’t 
count tpon her services after that, and as she will work for 
the present amount, we have no incentive to increase her 
pay.” In other words, if women wish their services to re- 
ceive proper valuation, it must not appear that those services 
are incidental. That which renders the more valuable a 
man’s exertion, the responsibility of family claims, completely 
destroys the worth of a woman’s work. Here again the 
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marriage-recipe law not only often conduces to sordid mar- 
riages, as an escape from undesired employment, but also 
prevents due recognition of merit during employment. The 
“‘sexuo-economic” status is indeed a deplorable social anomaly ; 
and not the least of its outlying injustices is that meted out to 
the not inconsiderable class of women who are permanently 
self-supporting. For the latter, during their marriageable 
years, are also under the suspicion of such probable escape, 
and so their most active period of service is denied deservedly 
ampler compensation. 

Owing to these conditions the majority of southern women 
belong to the sedentary class, and those who do labor 
are chiefly static and temporary. We have of course no 
labor problem to deal with as yet. There exists everywhere 
the peace born of stagnation. Visiting recently a large 
woolen-mill, employing seven hundred laborers, whose hours 
are eleven and a half daily, I asked if there had ever been any 
strikes. No, no strikes in the history of the organization. 
The reason was plain to see. These seven hundred employes 
were, with few exceptions, women! True, there were some 
children of both sexes, not younger, avowedly, than twelve 
years, and a few men for certain duties preéminently requir- 
ing a man’s vigor. Most of the laborers were piece workers, 
—their wages ranged anywhere from sixty cents to a dollar 
and a quarter a day,— mainly young women from eighteen to 
twenty-five years; there were married ones among the num- 
ber, as well as young widows supporting their families. 
Surely if biology sustains the ground of women’s segregation 
to the maternal functions, and for that reason the social con- 
viction deprecates female labor, this large class of women have 
been overlooked in the roll-call of leisure. Can it be that their 
uninfluential economic status has aught to do with relegating 
the biological issue? The south is full of woman factory 
labor, than which there is nothing more wearing physically. 
Many of these women do not see their children the whole 
year round, from lamplight to lamplight, leaving in the early 

- dawn, to return after evening has set in. It is this same 
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class who have less leisure when they are at home, for there 
are many duties still remaining to be fulfilled. Could the 
exertions incident upon a seat in congress be as arduous as 
those daily performed by the toiling class of women—the 
class which, it may be remarked, is conceded to bear more 
children than any other ? 

Outside the actual fact, however, which is, that the leisure 
of women is not proportionate to the maternal claims, there 
is no intention on the part of those advocating economic 
equality to disregard the peculiar biologic requirements of the 
female. The labor question and the woman question are 
admittedly the questions of the hour. A recognition of the 
two as integrally identical will simplify the problem of social 
betterment, since their fusion must remove a barrier purely 
arbitrary and obstructive. The route taken by a concerted 
rational telesis will be the further refinement of the process 
of division of labor. Since it is this system of division which 
marks the relative advance of any community, its more scienti- 
fic and improved adjustment will take account of women in 
the productive capacity, and regulate employment in accord- 
ance with her needs. It is not rash to prophesy that the 
brutalities of the present laborious, even clerical, occupations 
in which today so many women are engaged will have soon 
to disappear before a less benighted régime. No social phase 
is well regulated unless account has been taken of all the 
component and conditioning elements. So the biological 
skeleton-in-the-closet will one day be laid at rest, when the 
social consciousness has grown to see that the limitations of 
the female organism must be consulted, but that such primary 
consideration does not need to mean the violent denial to 
woman of the exercise of the creative activities. The dawn- 
ing vista of a coéperative industrial system, with the acces- 
sories of still superior industrial appliances, and a more 
specialized division of labor, prepared to meet the exigencies 
of sex while employing both male and female on terms of eco- 
nomic equality, is the grand promise of areallyintegrated “social 
organism.” Until these things have come to pass, we cannot 
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look upon the parts of that organism as functioning together 
for the single welfare of the body social. The social organism 
hypothesis remains yet to be verified, and its verification 
rests with the accomplishments of a rational evolution. 

One other great consideration presses for expression in 
this connection—a consideration inclusive of not only the 
southern woman worker, but of this question of economics 
everywhere. It is the consideration of civic equality. The 
only honorable and potentially equal basis for woman’s equal- 
ity is the suffrage. It would seem that this old and long rid- 
iculed contention must have been seriously considered and 
acted upon before this time. Yet the history of institutions 
is always the same, their outworn fabrics succumbing to new 
material only after years of tottering menace to the social 
weal. The existence of the vote power as an unsexed insti- 
tution will be the corrective of many of the present patho- 
logical symptoms. In the first place, it will be the immedi- 
ate and eternal removal of woman from the static into the 
dynamic category of mind and action. It will be her cachet 
of independence, the seal of law and protection from the 
state, as baptism is the seal of. the church upon the forehead 
of the sleeping babe. As soon as women are citizens instead of 
merely residents, their influence will be sought, and instead 
of being passive recipients of employment in underground 
service, they will be able to rise to place, to make exactions 
in the open market, even to unite for practical self-protection 
and coéperation. Anomalous and sporadic exertions are ever 
but poorly countenanced. The first practical effect of the 
conference of the ballot will be to remove the present dis- 
credit of smaller salary for equal services. Here comes to 
mind the case of young women who daily enter government 
service in Washington, with the ordinary clerical pay. Most 
of them labor there for years, unknown, however brilliant 
they may be in faculty, and with but very slight, if any, in- 
crease of salary. A young man entering under the same aus- 
pices would naturally be drawn into the current of affairs, 
and if possessed of marked ability, would soon come to hold 
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some influence, so that after a time he could command his 
situation instead of its commanding him. Though he might 
always remain in clerical life, outside interests, influence, 
and responsibility would act as alleviators of a mechanical 
drudgery. The woman, on the contrary, becomes every year 
more and more a machine without present professional 
interest as without future hope. Outside the sociologic as- 
pect of the case, it is indeed an ingenious system of psychic 
starvation,— one worthy to rank with the fashion of compres- 
sion of the feet of Chinese ladies. 

It is, of course, plain that the legal admission of woman 
into the ranks of producers will not at once right the evils of 
the present economic slavery. Just here the age-long dicho- 
tomy of the sexes into supporting and supported is going 
to make itself felt disadvantageously to women. The retard- 
ing effects of past female passivity must surely tell against 
her at the beginning of an active struggle. Disuse of execu- 
tive and productive faculties has brought about an unavoida- 
ble atrophy. But this does not mean an interior lack, not- 
withstanding the solemn announcement of speculative male 
scientists, who derive from experiments along biological lines 
the conclusion that woman can never be an inventor! For- 
tunately the assertion has not yet been verified. The sure 
trend of social evolution makes for the opportunity of trial, 
at least ; and its conviction is similarly in favor of the view 
that the economic liberation of woman will result in a distinc- 
tively new creative contribution. We cannot predict the di- 
rections or type of a coming feminine production, but it will 
surely be valuable as embodying rare and thus far unknown 
qualities. 

The broad underlying bases of woman’s economic equality 
are, then, a more scientific division of labor, taking account 
of physiologic considerations ; and the power to vote, guar- 
anteeing free scope for personal preferment and enabling 
independent demands. These two issues must be met every 
where where active sociologic efforts touch the questions of 
woman’s relation to labor. Returning to my special theme — 
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the discussion of the problem in the south — the light which 
I have endeavored to reflect may be summed up in the 
following : Whereas in the northern states, owing to their 
quicker industrial pulse, their mixed populace, and their 
closer commercial and mental associations with the world at 
large, there is already a broader thought regarding the eco- 
nomic status of woman and a larger freedom for her activity,— 
we have not yet begun in the south to regard the question 
from the impartial standpoint of social progress. The homo- 
geneity of the section, aptly termed “the solid south,” 
makes for conservatism, for there is almost no foreign element 
nor intercourse with other and different customs tending to 
enlarge perception. Again, the abolition of slave-holding, 
had it come about interiorly, as a product of evolution, would 
have carried with it altered conditions of thought regarding 
all the relations of life. Since it was not an autochthonous 
conviction but a violently forced revolution, the south now 
prevents the spectacle of changed institutions directed by 
ideals which are unchanged —the heritage of the former 
spirit of romance and chivalry. This mood naturally relates 
itself to anything regarding woman, and we find accordingly 
the sentimental sex-attitude everywhere prevalent, discourag- 
ing any progressive movement of woman and forever advo- 
cating the domestic standard as an all-absorbing and sufficient 
profession. The woman worker in the south is an object of 
sympathy if purely static ; of aversion if dynamic and inde- 
pendent. A social deprecation marks female entrance into 
vocations, viewing the matter as a sad necessity rather than 
a spiritual opportunity ; and it is natural that women fall in 
line under the false standard, working rather as artisans than 
artists. There is finally an entire absence of the impersonal 
scientific examination of social data, no integrated public 
consciousness of the vast unworked fields which under such 
view might enrich the south both materially and morally. 
The woman of the south, with her richly gifted temperament, 
artistic and imaginative, might especially forward the social 
evolution in this distinctive area of the Union, once the tide 
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of popular favor should coéperate with her, if only to the 
degree of approval of her exertions. Without this not 
inconsiderable factor, it is difficult to advance. The abject 
sex is not yet strong enough to overpower the bulwarks of 
“social control.” Nevertheless, it is my belief that the 
southern women will have to lead the movement toward 
broader and less personal views,—in short, work out her own 
economic salvation by the exercise of tact, combined with 
steady independence of position. Equal suffrage and a more 
specialized division of labor are world problems, and will 
ultimately arrive to the great liberation of women everywhere. 
Meantime, it remains for the women of the south to prove 
that indeperdent self-expressive vocations, and an honest de- 
sire therefor, will in no wise interfere with, nor abrogate the 
domestic claims. The art social will not be superseded, be- 
cause of an understanding of social science,— the sociologic 
factors which alone are the rock foundation of social 
progress. 
LauRA STERRETTE McApoo. 
Chicago. 





A UNIVERSAL LAW 


The Thought that gave the worlds their form, 
And stirs in all their content wide, 

Has place and power in him alone 
Who loves his race— with pierced side. 


Each atom wounded is for all, 
Some portion of its primal strength 
It yielding gives, to mix aright 
Within the world’s alembic length. 


Barton O. AYLESWORTH. 


























HOW SILVER MAY BE RESTORED. 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money 
of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without discrim- 
inating against either metal or charge for mintage; but the dollar unit of 
coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
two metals, and equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in the payment of debts.— ational Democratic Platform of 1892. 

The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetalism, 
and the republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money, without restrictions and under such provisions, to be de- 
termined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of 
values of the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power 
of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times 
equal.— National Republican Platform of 1892. 

The money of the country should consist of gold, silver, and paper, 
and be issued by the general government only, and be of sufficient quan- 
tity to meet the demands of business and give full opportunity for the 
employment of labor.—Vational Prohibition Platform of 1892. 

We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1.— National Peoples’ Party Platform of 1892. 


HE foregoing are literal extracts from the national plat- 
T forms of every political party existing in the United 
States in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-two. An overwhelming majority of the citi- 
zens of these states were then, and still are, loyal members of 
one or the other of the two great parties of the nation, ex- 
tracts from the platforms of which are quoted above. Each 
of the platforms of these parties contained in substance as 
plainly as possible to express, a solemn pledge to those whose 
suffrages they sought :— 

First: That if clothed with power to accomplish it, the 
party making the pledge would see that thereafter gold and 
silver should constitute the standard money of this country ; 
and 

Second: That either through international agreement, or 
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by such safeguards of legislation as should become necessary 
for that purpose, the parity of the metals when coined should 
be maintained. 

Each of the platforms of the remaining parties declared 
unequivocally in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, but omitted the pledge of parity contained in the 
platforms of the greater parties. 

Long before these platforms were adopted, silver, without 
the knowledge of substantially the entire mass of the Ameri- 
can public,— without the knowledge even of great numbers 
of those who were in Congress responsible for the passage of 
the act by which it was accomplished,— had been demonetized, 
and the gold dollar had been declared by law to be our single 
unit of value. 

In these declarations of the four political parties that then 
represented practically the American people, is found unani- 
mous dissent to a single standard of either metal, and with- 
out exception, a unanimous demand that silver should upon 
some terms be restored to its original position in the finan- 
cial system of the country. In four short years all this was 
changed. 

By whom, and how? 

History has already recorded the crime by which a nation’s 
wish was thwarted, and fixed the responsibility where it be- 
longs. Partisan prejudice may hide it temporarily from par- 
tisan eyes. The hope of partisan success may lure honorable 
men to its defense, but the naked truth of impartial history 
will repeat until the end of time, that in the world’s greatest 
republic, between the years of 1892 and 1896, money, and 
money alone, stood between a free people and the accom- 
plishment of the most important, the most vital, of all reforms. 
Must it also be said that the same influence has caused the 
two great parties to reverse every pledge they had made, and 
bound the people perpetually to a money standard they had 
openly and unanimously denounced but four short years be- 
fore? 

I pray not. 
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Why are reflections like these justified? Recall, if you 
please, the panic of 1893, with all its succeeding years of 
business depression, and count the wrecks of fortunes, the 
ruined business enterprises, scattered through every one of 
its weary months. Who produced it? Was a single toiler 
in all the country, wherever found, on land or sea, in shop, or 
field, or mine, responsible in the slightest degree for the 
whirlwind of misfortune that swept the land these years, and 
froze to ice the very channels of trade and business of every 
kind ? 

Not one; o, not one. 

Who then? One class, and one alone — the men who deal 
in dollars. The men who would double their own fortunes 
by cutting in twain the fortunes of all beside. The men who 
would make money dear by limiting its quantity, and every 
other form of property and every kind of human labor cheap 
when measured by the dollars they would have. 

How did they feed and fatten the panic as it grew ? 

Let the records of the national treasury answer first. .Day 
in and out, in the darkest hours of these dismal years, a steady 
stream of United States Treasury notes were tendered at 
its counters for redemption ; redemption with gold, and gold 
alone, until its coffers were emptied of that precious metal, 
and the government was driven to bond its credit to borrow 
back the gold it had just paid out, and when it had re-issued 
the notes it had just redeemed, they were gathered up again 
and returned to the treasury for another redemption with the 
gold just borrowed, until its vaults were drained once more, to 
be again replenished with borrowed gold and drained again, 
until two hundred and sixty-two millions of dollars in the na- 
tion’s outstanding promises to pay, with interest to be added, 
represent the final achievements of the men who planned and 
executed this gigantic raid upon the nation’s credit. 

Who were they? again I ask. 

Think you, my reader, that in all the nation one man can 
be found outside of those who deal in money, who aim to 
control its volume and fix its value, that were engaged in 
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these cruel onslaughts upon their country’s credit ? 
point him out who can. 

And why, let me ask, did the men who deal in money 
organize and conduct these raids upon the national treasury ? 

The answer is plain. They had read the platforms of every 
political party in the nation. They knew that to keep the 
pledge of either was to restore silver to its rightful position 
of standard money in the financial system of the nation 
They knew that this would double the volume of real or re- 
demption money, provide an ample reserve for outstanding 
United States Treasury notes, and, in obedience to nature’s 
law of supply and demand, diminish the purchasing power of 
all money, and correspondingly increase the market price of 
everything it measures. They hoped the consequences 
of the panic would be sufficiently disastrous to drive one or 
the other of the great parties away from the pledge it had 
made, and make it their ally in a contest they planned, to 
drive the greenback and treasury note from the circulating 
medium of the country, and fill their places with paper 
promises to pay. Which party should take the bribe they 
were ready to give was a matter of indifference to them. The 
tremendous power of the influence they could wield, as they 
believed, would secure to either the political spoils of the 
nation, and save to them, that which, in their eyes, was dearer 
than politics and honor combined, the dollar that would cost 
the toil of the millions the most to obtain, and in their hands 
possess the largest possible purchasing power. How well 
they planned is already a matter of recorded history. 

But for fear that some may believe panics come of their 
own accord, and without any particular blame in this case to 
one class more than another, let us pursue its history a little 
farther. 

Go to the business man who found himself compelled to 
appeal to a bank for a loan of money. There was not one in 
all.the country, that did not have locked up in its vaults dur- 
ing each of the years of its continuance, a sum of idle money 
largely in excess of the amount it was in the habit of carry- 


If yea, 
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ing in normal times, and yet many, if not all of these, abso- 
lutely refused to loan a dollar, no matter what kind of security 
was proffered. 

It is not necessary to say that all banks, or that banks 
alone, were engaged in this conspiracy to defeat the remoneti- 
zation of silver as standard money, for such is not the truth; 
but the man who is unable to trace a direct connection be- 
tween that panic and the unanimous declarations of the sev- 
eral platforms of the various political parties, and locate its 
origin and purpose in the great money centers of the country, 
is too blind to be safely entrusted with the privileges and 
responsibilities of the ballot. 

I must be pardoned, however, for the expression of some 
disapproval of the action of my own party in 1896. 

From the dawn of political parties in the nation, it had 
arrogated to itself the credit of being the loyal defender of a 
sound currency. In its latest public declaration on that sub- 
ject, it had embodied a formal pledge of loyalty, not only to 
the fundamental principles of bimetalism, but an equally 
solemn one that it would, if successful, maintain the parity of 
the metals when coined. 

When in its Chicago platform it declared in favor of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at a fixed ratio with gold, 
without the slightest pledge or assurance that parity between 
the coins should be maintained, it departed materially and 
dangerously as it has proved, from the strict letter of all its 
promises theretofore made, and from all prior teachings of 
the most able and trusted of its leaders. It has always seemed 
to many people that the declaration upon that subject was 
the result of excitement, for which I am willing to concede 
there was much excuse in conditions that preceded it. Be 
that as it may, it is now to my mind an established fact that 
a majority of the people of this nation do not, and never will, 
endorse the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the fixed 
and unalterable ratio of sixteen to one with gold, or at any 
other ratio that is glaringly wide of the commercial ratio. 
This is not only established by the vote of 1896, but it has 
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been even more plainly emphasized in every election since 
held. It seems plain, therefore, that continued adherence to 
that particular ratio means certain defeat, and final sacrifice 
of the great principle for which all parties have so long con- 
tended, a principle to which the great mass of the democratic 
party, and thousands upon thousands of the republican party, 
and of the people’s party, thank God, are as loyally devoted 
today as ever before. 

From the day of the adoption of the Chicago platform the 
friends of bimetalism have been on the defensive. They 
have been confronted by one stubborn fact that they could 
not deny. In the great markets of the world, the owner of 
gold sufficient to make a gold dollar has been able to exchange 
it for silver enough to make nearly or quite two silver dollars. 
When coined, each of these silver dollars would be of the pre- 
cise legal value as money, that the single gold dollar would 
possess, had it been coined, instead of exchanging the bullion 
required to make it, for silver sufficient to make the two. 

Stating this undeniable truth in this way, our enemies have 
been able to ask, would any man carry his gold to the mints 
and have it coined into gold dollars, when he could exchange 
it in the world’s markets for silver enough to make twice as 
many silver dollars as he could obtain by having his gold 
coined? And this question is followed by another equally 
difficult to answer ; viz., Would any man possessed of gold 
coin use it as a circulating medium, if by exchanging it for 
silver bullion he could double his number of dollars in coins, 
the legal value of each of which will be precisely equal to the 
legal value of a dollar in gold? 

I know most able and conscientious men have answered 
these questions by saying the demonetization of silver has 
depressed its market price and enhanced the purchasing . 
power of gold ; that its remonetization will increase its market 
price and decrease the purchasing power of gold, until the 
two meet at the ratio so long maintained in the financial sys- 
tems of most of the nations of the world. 

If demonetization by our government alone had caused the 
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decline in the market price of silver, or if remonetization by 
all the nations that joined with us in striking it down could 
be obtained, the answer would be reasonably sufficient. But 
neither of these hypotheses is true. It was not our act alone 
that depressed the price of silver ; and other nations that helped 
accomplish this will not now join with us to restore it as 
standard money. It is impossible, therefore, to prove that 
remonetization by this nation alone would restore silver to its 
original market value the world over; and on this point the 
argument is not only against us, but what is more important, 
the deliberate judgment of a majority of the American people, 
repeatedly expressed at the polls, is also against us. 

What is to be done? To me, the path of duty and the 
path of political wisdom are one and the same. Go back to 
the pledge of 1892. Repeat it in words that no man can 
misunderstand that no official who approves it before elec- 
tion will ever dare to disregard. 

Insist upon the absolute equality of the money metals be- 
fore the law. Point out, as far as practicable, the means by 
which parity of the same is to be maintained. Let no man 
shout in our faces again that we propose a dishonest dollar. 
Snatch from their lips the argument they have used to over- 
come us, and turn it against their own breastworks. Tender 
them a one-hundred-cent dollar, and denounce the dollar they 
would make worth twice as many cents. Go to the producers 
of wealth, the toilers of the land, and tell them the plain 
truth, that it is the friends of silver that propose an honest 
dollar by restoring to our coinage doth the dollars of the con- 
stitution — the dollars of their fathers—so guarded by law 
that each, at all times and under all circumstances, shall be 
the exact equal of the other. Brand the single standard dol- 
lar of gold, with its pinched and shrunken volume, as it de- 
serves, a device of avarice inspired by greed to enslave the 
poor for the benefit of the rich. 

If men ask how parity of the metals is to be maintained 
under present conditions in the world’s markets, tell them it 
can certainly be done by making every dollar in coir. or paper, 
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heretofore or hereafter issued by the government, whether in 
or out of the treasury, unlimited and unqualified legal tender, 
redeemable on demand in gold or silver bullion, at market 
price in the wide world’s markets, or in coin of each of the 
money metals in equal parts, if coin is preferred ; the currency 
so redeemed to be reissued as the needs of the treasury re- 
quire ; making it the duty also of the Treasurer to purchase 
from day to day, in the open market, a quantity of bullion 
equal to that paid out for redemption purposes. 

If they ask how the bullion for such a purpose is to be 
obtained, tell them what is true, that in the treasury of the 
United States today there is a quantity of absolutely idle gold 
and silver that has been hoarded there for years, vastly more 
than sufficient to provide for a permanent reserve for the re- 
demption of every dollar of existing national currency, coin 
and paper alike —a reserve that can, without expense to the 
government, be set aside for the redemption of this currency, 
and never become depleted, if the Treasurer will buy and 
cover into the Treasury each day the exact amount withdrawn 
from such reserve. All future issues of national currency, 
coin and paper alike, may be provided for by simply exchang- 
ing it for all the bullion of either metal offered at the treas- 
ury at market price, the currency so paid out for bullion being 
redeemable on demand in bullion of either metal at like price 
on the day of redemption, the same to be reissued to meet 
the needs of the treasury. 

Under such a system, the result would be that behind every 
dollar of currency so issued there would be stored in the 
treasury its full face value in bullion, at market price of one 
or the other of the money metals, a reserve that could not be 
depleted ; for, as fast as withdrawn, the currency redeemed 
would purchase, in any of the world’s markets, the precise 
quantity required for its redemption, and it would also follow 
that whenever the necessities of the government required 
more money than its treasury contained, it would have an 
ample reserve that would justify an increase of its treasury 
notes to at least four times the market value of all bullion 
received in exchange for currency so issued. 
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Others may be able to suggest a still better way for main- 
taining the parity of the metals and the equa! value of all 
currency ; but this I know is one way it can be done without 
expense to the government, or injury to a human being. 

I realize, however, that no human power can make a silver 
dollar so sound that the money-changers of this or any other 
country will consent to have it take its place upon terms of 
exact equality with gold. It is far from being the quality of 
the currency that disturbs their sensitive nerves : to them the 
quantity is of vastly greater importance. Limit the volume of 
standard money to the circumference of the money-mongers’ 
desires, and if made of chaff it would be satisfactory to them. 
Today they are clamoring for an “elastic” currency. Elas- 
tic, that is, in their hands —to be contracted and expanded to 
meet their interests, to satisfy their greed ; but rigid as a rock 
in the hands of the masses. 

Is this nation asleep? Are party ties so strong that its 
very heart strings must be torn asunder and its life blood 
drained from its veins, before it can realize what is being 
done? I will not believe it. 

Friends of silver, you can win this fight if you will. You 
can win it on any platform that, carried into effect, would be 
absolutely certain to secure to the people of this nation, in 
theory and practice alike, the equal, concurrent, and unlim- 
ited use of both gold and silver as standard, or redemption 
money. If you hope to win your cause, you cannot tie it to 
a ratio that more than one-half the people of this nation 
believe would result in the total exclusion of gold from our 
financial system. 

Will you abandon a shadow, and fight for the substance of 
this great issue? You, and you alone, must answer. 


Horace Boles. 
Waterloo, Towa. 








MUNICIPAL EXPANSION. 


T seems to me that the promise of municipal expansion 
| just now is in the direction of common ownership of 
public utilities, and of home rule. Even the most super- 
ficial thinkers freely admit that “something is wrong.” In 
all our cities too many men, and women too, are “up 
against ” a stone wall; they have reached a point where they 
can go no further. Their labor, which is the only thing they 
have to sell, is a drug on the market, which none will buy. 
They must buy the necessaries of life from a monopolized 
market. As they cannot sell their labor, and their chattels 
are in the possession of the pawnbroker and the mortgage-loan 
shark, they are face to face with the fact that their liberty is 
_a mockery; it is not even the liberty to beg, for that is a 
crime ; it is only liberty to exist on a crust, if it can be 
found, and to live the life of a dog. 

Municipal ownership will gradually give these disinherited 
millions a larger share in the commonwealth. - The shorter 
work-day that is generally observed by the municipalities will 
divide the work among a larger number of persons; the ref- 
erendum and home rule will lead people, now indifferent to 
the suffrage, to see that they actually do have a share in 
making the government that rules them. More than one- 
quarter of all the voters in this city (over seven thousand ) 
failed to register last fall, thus voluntarily disfranchising 
themselves. Why? Because the “sacred right of franchise ” 
is sacred only in name. Men are coming to realize that the 
right to work is more sacred than the right to vote, is indeed 
anterior to every other right. 

Municipal ownership will lead to public ownership of all pub- 
lic utilities, and public ownership will lead to common owner- 
ship, which in turn will lead us to see our common origin and 
our common right to the natural resources of the earth. In 
short, municipal ownership and home rule will lead us to see 
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that private ownership of public utilities is a house divided 
against itself; that that city is not truly rich that has a single 
pauper within its limits. It will teach us that we can only be 
truly patriotic when we study the welfare of all. It will teach 
us that if there is a single man within the limits of our city, 
denied the right to work and to enjoy the fruit of his toil in 
bringing out the best manhood and citizenship that is in him, 
every man and woman who is enjoying reasonable comfort is 
morally guilty of the injustice done to the man denied the 
right to work. It will teach the meaning of the word OUR ; 
and not until we fully comprehend that our country, our 
state, our city, includes every soul within those political 
boundaries, can we properly appreciate our responsibility. 
If we are truly patriotic and love these “OURS” that I have 
mentioned, we will never be content until the most unfortu- 
nate babe within their limits shall have an equal chance to 
bring out the best possibilities of its nature, with the babe 
born in the most favored spot of this fair land of ours. 

The people believe in this kind of doctrine; it is the 
doctrine of Fair Play. Municipal ownership and home rule 
lie in the direction of fair play, and in this direction we are 
making progress. In this way the people will regain their 
lost liberties. 

S. M. Jongs. 


Toledo, Ohio. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


All hail! majestic form, thy shuttled weft 
Across the warp of Time was dauntless flung ; 
Of cosmic hues its web the sky bereft, 
And on its threads the swinging Planets hung. 
Mighty thy days, but grander still by far 
The days to be — built on the days that are! 
Ricuarp J. Hinton. 
Brooklyn. 











DRAINING A POLITICAL SWAMP. 


OT more than thirty years ago, the land upon which the 

N city of Toledo, Ohio, now stands, was a barren swamp, 

reeking with the clammy sweat of moldering vegeta- 

tion, and poisonous with the germs of malarial disease. Chills 

and fever smote all who were rash enough to tarry long 

on its damp acres. Railway men refused to work in so deso- 

late and unhealthy a spot. It was regarded as a death-farm 
by all who knew it. 

The sluggish Maumee river, which here lazily unburdens 
itself into the lake, seemed to travelers to bea veritable Styx, 
across which some Yankee Charon ferried unsuspecting emi- 
grants. The scum upon this torpid river was, in mid-summer, 
frequently an inch in thickness; and a sullen fog hovered 
over its banks always. 

For thousands of years this Toledo swamp had lain undis- 
turbed. The Mound-Builders had left it alone. The Indians 
had left italone. The pioneers said it always was, and always 
would be, a swamp. ‘What else,” said they, “could you 
expect of aswamp? It was swamp-nature to be damp, and 
unhealthy, and poisonous, and it could not be otherwise.” 
Nation after nation in Europe rose to empire and tumbled to 
oblivion. Barbarisms bloomed into civilizations, and rotted 
into barbarisms once more; but the croaking frogs of the 
Maumee swamp still reigned unmolested in their dismal 
domain. 

However, even an ancient and highly respectable swamp 
cannot long survive the persistent attacks of energetic 
American settlers. Steadily the work of improvement con- 
tinued, until it was fairly gridironed with sewers and drains. 
Soon it was streaked with paths, which gradually widened 
into roads, and finally hardened into paved streets, with tall 
brick and stone buildings on either side. Every year a new 
defeat was recorded against the frogs, and a new triumph in fa- 
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vor of the men. The land was dried by the sun and cleansed by 
the wind, until the fog disappeared like a snow-drift in April. 
The swamp had “had its day and ceased to be,’”—- swamps to 
the rear and cities to the front. The death-rate rapidly de- 
creased, until today the statistics of mortality declare Toledo 
to be actually the healthiest city in the Union. 

Such was the physical regeneration of Toledo,— from a 
malarial swamp to a city of healthy families. This work of 
drainage and reclamation is almost finished, but there is an- 
other very similar task which has lately begun in that city,— 
the conquest of the swamp of machine politics. The recent re- 
election of Mayor Samuel M. Jones, in Toledo, marks a new 
epoch in the political history of American cities. The swamp 
of bossism and corruption is at last being drained, and the 
solid ground of honest and popular administration is being 
regained. 

The mayoralty contest in Toledo has been in many respects 
unique and notable. It has not been a class-conscious 
struggle between wage-earners and employers, for Mayor 
Jones is an employer of labor and a fairly wealthy man. 
Bankers, mechanics, manufacturers, and laborers stood side 
by side in the ward meetings, and cheered the humanitarian 
sentiments of the popular Mayor. 

The cleavage at the late election was not according to any 
standard of wealth or social standing, but rather a question of 
good or bad citizenship. On the one side were those who 
believed in the uplifting of politics to the plane of morals ; and 
on the other were those who believed politics and morals to 
be incompatible. On the one side were the champions of the 
principle of the public ownership of public franchises ; and on 
the other were the partisans, the badge-wearers, the devotees 
of shibboleths, and the vassals of corporations. It was in no 
respect a contest between parties. The levees of party poli- 
tics were overwhelmed and swept away by the flood of enthu- 
siasm for the Golden Rule Mayor and his ideas. Republicans, 
democrats, populists, and socialists forgot their parties, and 
voted as men and as citizens. It was a revolt of men’s better 
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nature against their prejudices and partisan obstinacy. It 
was an enthusiasm for a man, but it was because the man 
embodied a high ideal of citizenship and manhood. The sen- 
timent at thecrowded Jones meetings was not devotion to party, 
but independent action for the public welfare. Most of the 
meetings were educational, rather than political. A gen- 





tleman at one of them remarked to a friend,— “This 
seems more like a University Extension lecture than a political 
rally.” 





The themes discussed by Mr. Jones were such as these, 
“The Right to Work,” “ Abolition of the Contract System,” 
“Public Ownership of Public Utilities,” “The Golden Rule 
as Against the Rule of Gold,” and “The Brotherhood of 
Man.” 

The following verses, with which he frequently concluded 
his remarks, reveals the spirit of his addresses :-— 


“We know that by-and-by, 
A brighter day shall come, 
When hate and strife shall die 
And each man owns his home. 


**When mine and thine are ours, 
And every law is good ; 

When all are pure as flowers, 
In one grand Brotherhood.” 


A song, written by himself, was sung at almost every ward 
meeting, and strains of it can be heard every day in the 
streets and factories. Here is a sample verse and chorus :— 









“ Sing aloud the tidings that the race will yet be free, 
Man to man the wide world o’er will surely brothers be; 
Right to work, the right to live, let every one agree, 

God freely gives to the people. 


CHORUS. 


“ Hurrah, hurrah, the truth shall make us free! 
Hurrah, hurrah, for dear humanity! 

Right to work let all’ proclaim till men united be, 
In God’s free gift to the people.” 
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It was indeed worth going far to see, to witness the ardor 
with which this song was sung by rough crowds of factory 
workers, and to note the light of a high affection in their eyes 
as they listened to the words of their trusted spokesman, 
and leader. Politics was elevated to the level of fraternity. 
In all his addresses the Mayor made no personal attacks upon 
his political opponents, except on two or three occasions when 
he made vigorous replies to the mis-statements of the daily pa- 
pers, “We will make the old-fashioned machine politics as 
scarce in Toledo as snakes in Ireland,”’ he said. 

His steadfast endeavor is to make Toledo a home for its 
citizens, not a mere lodging-house and workshop. Politics is 
not to him a matter of taxes and jobs. No icy officialism ever 
freezes up sympathy in his office. He views the affairs of 
the city on the same plane with the affairs of his own family. 
To his mind, Toledo is not an aggregation of money-getters 
and taxpayers, but a community of men and women who are 
husbands, wives, brothers, sisters, parents, and friends, as well 
as workers and financiers. 

While Mr. Jones is a clear-sighted business man, he realizes 
intensely that all industry is, after all, only the means to an 
end, and that the main purposes of life are happiness, help- 
fulness, and intellectual development. To the cynic, the 
miser, and the misanthropist, he may doubtless seem a foolish 
dreamer ; but to every right-hearted, optimistic citizen, he is 
the right man in the right place. 

He is certainly not one of those who believe that an im- 
moral civilization excuses the immorality of the individuals 
who compose it. He keenly feels his share of our social 
guilt, and realizes his responsibility to those who have been 
less fortunate than he. Honors have not starched him, and 
power has not petrified his heart. He has the hard business 
shrewdness of a financier, and yet retains the artlessness of a 
little child. 

Such is the man who has been chosen by the voters of 
Toledo to drain their political swamp. Whether the frogs 
and the fever-germs will prove too much for him remains to 


. 
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be seen, but he will certainly receive a hearty God-speed from 
all who are sanguine enough to hope that politics may some 
day be disinfected from corruption, and that government may 
gradually develop into the science of human brotherhood. 


HERBERT N. Casson. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


MENTAL HEALING. 


and the process of giving treatment, often ask the 

question, What is it you treat? Is it the mind or the 

body? This paper is intended to give some information as 
to the modus operandt. 

The mental healer treats neither the body nor the soul. 

He treats the mind of man. One might inquire at this point as 


a: unfamiliar with the subject of mental healing 


to the difference between mind and soul. I do not refer to the 
mind as being in any way separate or distinct from the soul, 
but rather as an outgrowth of it, necessary to relate man to the 
world about him. With our minds we think, reason, and form 
judgment. But our every thought contains within itself a 
mental picture. This picture, in turn, has its correspondence 
in the world without, so that that faculty of mind which im- 
ages, pictures only outer things and conditions. 

Man may be said to be dual in his nature; that is, he has 
both an inner and an outer nature. Through this outer na- 
ture, and by it, he becomes related to all external things. In 
other words, he lives in two worlds: the world of form or 
effect, on one hand, and the world of force or cause, on the 
other. His highest state of mental activity finds its expres- 
sion in the outer world where, with the use of the faculty of 
concentration, he focuses his mind upon the things he con- 
siders necessary for his welfare in the world about him. He 
has another faculty that opens to him the gateway of the 
inner world; we speak of it as meditation. Meditation is that 
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highest form of prayer whereby one passes from the outer 
consciousness of life, where thought is no longer active — 
where mental activities cease — to a state of conscious feeling 
where blissful rest and repose pervade the being to sucha 
degree that even the consciousness of personality disappears. 
In this condition man draws from the Fountain of Life. He 
becomes one with the Source of all life. This inner world is 
the world of power, or of force, and everything man has, in 
reality, is drawn from it. Here he is quickened, renewed, 
strengthened. And while he gets no thought-pictures in that 
inner consciousness of life, yet he gets that which serves to 
give color and tone to every thought he thinks: so that when 
entering again into the world of thought and form, the old 
seems to be transfigured with brightness, and there is unity 
such as is unknown to one not consciously related to this inner 
world of force or being. He now finds it easier to accomplish 
whatever he desires; because of this renewed strength and 
vigor, he can do things easily, quickly, and well. 

So, if people would be well and strong, if they would be 
joyous and happy, they must come into a more realizing sense 
of this inner world, consciously gaining strength and power 
there, so that they may use it aright in the world about them. 
If one loses sight of, or has never attained to, a conscious rec- 
ognition of the inner world, caring solely for the things of the 
outer, looking at those things as being separate and distinct, 
looking at life in a personal way, so that the self becomes 
separate and distinct from all other selves, then the thought 
of self-preservation becomes the first thought and object of 
life, and the consideration for the good of others is lost sight 
of. Everything without becomes more or less chaotic. To 
one looking at life from this point of view, people seem either 
good or bad, as one is affected by them favorably or unfavor- 
ably. All sight of the unity, or true relation of things, passes 
away, and the struggle for physical existence becomes the all- 
important one. The mind thus becoming filled with distorted 
views of life, and the emotions being acted upon first by 
one thing and then by another, the things that seem to bring 
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injury, produce the mental states of anger, malice, envy, hate, 
avarice, anxiety, and a multiplicity of other things kindred to 
them. These false images of life, in proportion to the hold 
they take on the mind, begin to affect the body in an injurious 
way. Without doubt they produce chemical poisons in the 
system — that is, the poison is created in this way. The 
different elements in the body are all good in their true rela- 
tion to one another : essentially there is nothing poisonous ; 
but wrong thought-pictures of life cause new chemical com- 
binations where the different elements, instead of being related 
as they should be, become wrongly related, producing chemical 
poison that tends to bring about a diseased state of the body 
of man. Every faculty man uses is good; every organ of the 
body is a good and necessary organ. Man creates all the 
disturbances of mind or body through that freedom of mind 
which allows him to construct false images around thought- 
pictures of life, and these entering into the mind serve to 
perfect and strengthen it. There are also false imaginations 
coming through the mind’s being wrongly related to its en- 
vironment, which are the cause of both mental and physical 
suffering. When once the mind becomes poisoned, it is only 
a question of time before a corresponding effect will be found 
in the body, the physical organism constantly reflecting the 
varying states of mental activity whatever they may be. So, 
in the giving of mental treatments it is with this faculty of 
mind we have to deal first. The wrong thought-pictures must 
be replaced by true ideals of life. The false conditions must 
be overcome by the true ones. The healthy mind must pre- 
cede the healthy body. 

The true mental healer never seeks to control another to 
the extent of compelling him to do anything contrary to his 
desires, recognizing that perfect freedom is all-essential to the 
perfect development of life. In giving treatment, the object 
is not to give something that the patient has not, but rather 
to throw light on the way of life, that the forces and powers 
latent in the patient may be called into a living existence, 
and thus the patient may be said to work out his own salva- 
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tion, using both inner and outer faculties in such a way as to 
truly relate him to the world of force within and to the world 
of form without. Treatment is to bring about a recognition 
of the inner force-world so that one may draw at will from 
the Fountain of Life. The true mental healer never uses 
any process of denial of matter, of disease or pain, recognizing 
the existence of sin, sickness, and pain, but knowing that 
such existence is only a temporary one, a passing phase of 
life, and that when man understands his true relationship to 
God, to his fellow man, and to the world about him, these 
varying conditions are overcome by the good of life, and pass 
away before the coming of the light. “Denials” are unneces- 
sary in the giving of treatment, whether used by the healer 
to affect patients or for self-healing. They only succeed in 
exerting a hypnotic effect whereby the patient or person be- 
comes deceived and not renewed or strengthened. In asense, 
they serve to perpetuate the very things that are denied 
away: because, before there can be a denial of anything, that 
thing of necessity becomes pictured in the person’s mind, 
and the denial recalls and perpetuates false pictures in mind. 
The true mental healer, then, in the giving of his treatments 
only recognizes diseased states of body as corresponding to 
false mental states; and instead of denying away either the 
physical or mental conditions, sets himself to the affirming of 
certain truths which contradict the unreal mental states. He 
affirms that wholeness of mind is a natural condition; that 
man can draw all the life and health and strength necessary 
for his well-being from an unfailing source ; and that he has 
the power within himself to become so related to that source 
that weakness and disease can have no power over him. 
Every thought given out would be of the affirmative order 
wherein all the real true things of life would find expression 
in thought-pictures in the mind of the healer, sooner or later 
becoming transferred to the mind of the patient. 

First of all, the healer seeks to realize his own oneness, or the 
unity that exists between his mind and soul and the Univer- 
sal Soul. He cultivates a desire for greater love, for greater faith 
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and hope; he knows that something other than thought 
pictures, even of things good and true, is required; that there 
are states of feeling which are just as essential—yes, more 
essential— than anything that he may be able to picture in 
mind. He seeks for that fulness of life which means both 
thought and feeling, and through the realization of this, him- 
self, is thus able to impart knowledge to others. He becomes 
sympathetically related to his patients, and calls out in them 
that which he has given expression to himself. “Deep calls 
unto deep.” The highest and noblest qualities of his nature 
become, in a sense, related to the corresponding qualities in 
another, so that the qualities that have been latent are stirred 
into a vital, living existence. The mind is renewed, the body 
is quickened and strengthened, and the mental discord and 
unrest vanish ; and the thrill of new impulses—the dawning 
of the new life—has come, so that one is virtually trans- 
formed. This is what the apostle Paul meant when he said 
that it was a reasonable service to present our bodies holy 
(or whole) unto God, or rather unto that higher God-part of 
our own nature that ever resents the imperfect or the dis- 
cordant. And this is done through the renewing of the mind 
by entering into the highest realization or the inner conscious- 
ness of life. 

Mental healing differs, then, from other systems wherein 
the practise of the denial of matter, sin, sickness, or disease, 
exists. It differs from treatment that wz//s a patient to be 
well, or in any way forces something upon the acceptance of 
another mind ; and while suggestion is used, it is not used in 
a compulsory sense, and has nothing of the hypnotic order 
about it. It practises neither self-deception with healer, nor 
deception with patient. 

CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 

New York. 

















THE GENESIS OF ACTION. 


NE persistent conclusion has characterized our inquiry 
QO) throughout the present series of discussions.* The 
central fact of human life is the existence, the mean- 

ing and nature of individual action. At the outset, we found 
the entire social organism carried forward by the desire for 
freedom. The essence of the New Thought was traced to its 
endeavor to change our personal attitude toward life, so that 
the thought-forces which once caused our misery may become 
agents of happiness and health. The clue to the philosophical 
interpretation of the universe we found, not in the mere ex- 
istence of force, law, evolution, and the Reality behind them; 
but in man’s relationships, adjustments, reactions, his gen- 
eral attitude toward the forces that play upon him. We 
rejected all doctrines which neglect the possibilities of finite 
action, and insisted upon the ultimate worth of the moral law. 
We still found it possible to believe in the harmony and good- 
ness of the universe, since finite action cannot defeat the 
creative plan ; but found in man such possibilities of discor- 
dant reaction, that all experience, however positive, is colored 
by human emotion and ignorance ; harmony becomes such 
for man only when he understands and coéperates with it. 
We did not discredit the spiritual life, nor doubt the reality and 
beauty of the mystic experience. We found as sure a place 
as ever for the ideal, for belief in the active presence of God. 
But we were compelled to confess at last that all these ex- 
periences differ with each individual, that what we mean by 
the absolute ideal is our own imperfect thought, and what we 
mean by “the Absolute,” is so much of God as the finite 
or relative can grasp. Thus one abstraction after another 
was discarded, until the residuum proved to be just this pres- 
ent, real, concrete, human world of finite aspiration and 
struggle. The only real God is the God of our imperfect 





* Begun in The Arena for December, 1808. 
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evolution; the only harmony, an achieving harmony; the only 
Absolute, the God which shall become such when all humanity 
is perfected. 

Our next inquiry is the more detailed investigation of the 
nature of activity, its relation to thought and to the body. 
I undertake this inquiry, however, well knowing that the sub- 
ject involves many mysteries, and with the hope of attaining 
only partially satisfactory results. 

Two classes of philosophers have laid violent hands upon 
the property of finite activity, and assumed priority of posses- 
sion. The one has described the universe in terms of physi- 
cal substance and force, and deemed mind a sort of flame or 
ghost-like accompaniment of material action. The other has 
insisted that it is an affair of thought, while some have as- 
sumed that even the qualities of matter exist because of the 
characteristics which the mind gives them. It requires 
little reflection, however, to prove that both are partly right, 
and both partly wrong. 

The eating away of a piece of marble by sulphuric acid 
has very little reference to man’s thought about it, and 
although the result produced by food and drugs is partly 
dependent on his physical and mental organisms, every ma- 
terial substance also possesses an independent quality of its 
own. On the other hand, we have noted a vast difference 
between static and dynamic thought, between mere thought 
and thought in action. Floods of ideas stream through con- 
sciousness and leave only the faintest trace behind them, but 
when a thought appears which the mind selects as the guide 
to action, a marked change occurs. In fact, the activity of 
which we are conscious must be classified under at least three 
distinct heads :— 

(1) It is largely physical and is not participated in by the 
mind, like the consuming power of an acid, whose activity 
the mind merely observes. 

(2) It is almost wholly mental, with at best only a record- 
ing molecular, or brain response, such as an abstract reasoning 
process, which has no bearing upon conduct. 
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(3) It is voluntary, the quickened activity resulting from 
the pressure from within, the dynamic mental state which 
we term the sense of effort; when, for example, one arouses 
from reverie to hasten to the relief of a person in danger, 
setting the entire physical machine in motion by a single 
thought. 

An ideal, a fear, the belief in disease, or a good intention 
may eventuate in action; but it is an unpardonable confusion 
of ideas to neglect these distinctions. Fortunate, indeed, is 
it that so many of our fears, hasty thoughts, and sentiments 
of jealousy, revenge, and madness, perish before they become 
objects of action. On the other hand, the central problem of 
the reformer is, how to persuade man to act, how to induce 
him to take the step from knowing to doing. The theory 
that all disease is wrong thinking, and all cure right thinking, 
is as inadequate as is the idea that it is merely an affair of 
germs. Disease is disturbed action, and only by taking ac- 
count of activity in all its phases may we hope to eliminate 
disease from humanity. To maintain a mere process of 
thinking about it, of abstract affirmation or “claiming” health 
and perfection, is as absurd as to assert that one is walking 
on the street, when one is simply sitting by the window 
wishing one were there. All this may bea help, and tem- 
porary change may result from such a process, but not a 
cure. There is a vast difference between mental treatment 
which brings temporary relief through therapeutic suggestion, 
and the cure which results from understanding. There is an 
incalculable difference between merely wishing, affirming, 
calling up mental pictures of what must be done to reach 
the street, and actually starting to walk there. All the asser- 
tions and claims in the world will not take the place of action; 
all the statements of idealists that were ever made, have 
failed to prove that thinking and doing are one. 

Thought becomes deed only when a certain amount of re- 
sistance is overcome.* The kind of thinking in which 





* It is important, however, to remember that the tendency of a// ideas is to eventuate in 
action, “ Beliefs are rules for action.” in his “* Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals,” 
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the majority of people indulge, is a progress down the 
stream of least resistance. But the real work of the world 
has been done by those who dared to stem the stream, 
to break through the banks of habit and the dikes of 
conservatism, and build a new channel. This concen- 
tration of thought upon the well-worn channels of the brain 
is one of the starting-points in the transition from mere 
thought, through dynamic-thought or volition, to physical 
change. Every time one acquires a new trade or a new 
habit of thinking, this cerebral resistance must be overcome. 
The brain must first be taught to respond. Then woe be to 
the one who permits himself to become the creature of his 
new habit. 

Half the labor of healing a chronic invalid is the persistent 
persuasion required to induce the patient to make an effort 
for himself. This triumphant personal effort is the real cure, 
and no one can perform the task for another. Why? Be- 
cause life is individual ; it is only that for which we pay the 
price of strenuous effort that is of any great value. Here is 
the one point on which to concentrate, namely, to lay aside 
forever as abortive, the idea that somehow law is to be set 
aside for us, that we are superior to any one else, that all we 
need and desire will joyfully gravitate to us. On the plane 
of effort ali men are absolutely equal, and in reality, so far as 
character is concerned, not a man has advanced a step fur- 
ther than his own efforts have carried him. We may seem 
to advance. We may apparently be saved by accepting some 
religious creed, or be healed by taking medicine or repeating 
the formulas of an abstract mental healer. But the real mal- 
ady is subjective, and the soul must first understand its own 
troubles before it can be free from them. 

We win our strength by encountering obstructions and 
mastering them. It is work that tells. Character itself, as 
defined by Huxley, is “‘a sum of tendencies to act in a certain 


Professor James shows that there is no kind of consciousness which does not directly tend to 
discharge into some motor effect. The active result occurs when the opposing ideas are out of 
the way. 
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way.” Astrong character is one that possesses a strong will, 
or that persistent power of attention which holds to a certain 
object until it has been actualized. The unselfish character 
is one which, instead of pushing itself personally forward, 
compelling things to give way, transmutes this tremendous 
power into love, the love that considers and is patient. “The 
law of love,” says David Starr Jordan, “is not the abrogation 
of the law of struggle: it represents a better way to fight.” 
All that we obtain comes to us when we seek it, when we 
willingly encounter the conditions through which we must 
strive toward it. One may well encounter uch obstacles 
thankfully, not because they are “sent” and must be accepted 
with religious resignation, but because they may be overcome. 
Peace itself is the reward of strife; repose is won by work, 
not by wishing, and the highest ideal of activity, the poised, 
wise activity of the spirit, is to be realized only by sepa- 
rately mastering each of our forces, until all shall be con- 
trolled from a calm inner center. 

The starting-point in all reform, in all healing, in all relig- 
ious growth, of any permanent value, is individual under- 
standing. Mere belief or external religion, the manipulation 
of effects, is largely waste of force; it is of value only so 
far as one learns its utter superficiality and, by contrast, the 
need of individual effort. I must think and know for myself. 
To do this I must become free, self-reliant, and self-depen- 
dent. Man recognizes external authority ; he bows to power 
and deems organizations of primary importance only in the 
childhood of the race. The real seat of authority is within, 
and a man must become a free individual before he can found 
a free society. 

Implied in the understanding which must underlie wise in- 
dividual action is self-control, or the ability to inhibit im- 
pulse, seize upon and redirect our forces. Before a man can 
act wisely he must know how to act. It is not enough to be 
creatures of impulse, like the majority of men. It is not 
enough to formulate some sort of excuse for impulse, such as 
the survival of the fittest, or “all is good.” A man must 
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sound his nature to its depths and become truly ethical, not 
merely in thought, but in conduct. Even love must be dis- 
crete, wise ; and surely a man should master his passions and 
his appetites if he expects to perfect his conduct. 

What, then, is the state of mind that leads to action, what 
is an act of the volitional type? The physiological psycholo- 
gist reduces the sense of effort to a muscular sense. But 
why is it that one out of a thousand ideas leaves the stream 
of subjective least resistance and breaks out through the ob- 
jective walls to be realized in a physical deed? In the case 
of the person in danger, to whose assistance one hurries from 
the calmer world of reverie, it is of course a prompting of 
the heart. Yet the prompting is not of itself sufficiently 
dynamic. Considered by itself, it is only an ideal or mental 
picture. Another equally strong idea may arise, namely, 
to wait and let some one else be the good Samaritan. Orr, 
one may fear that one’s own life will be endangered by rush- 
ing tothe rescue. Accordingly, one must choose, and choose 
quickly. It is surprising what a number of factors play a 
part in an apparently instantaneous decision. When the 
mind finally decides, it leans toward one of the alternatives. 
It issues an unthinkably rapid fiat: Let this be done, and, if 
ethical, the decision may call for victory over the greatest 
amount of resistance offered by ary of the alternatives. 

Each of the many separate actions necessary to the realiza- 
‘tion of the chosen act has, of course, been learned by past 
mental effort, or volition; such, for instance, as balancing the 
body, walking, descending the stairs, running. All these 
activities are set in motion by instantaneous processes, only be- 
cause the body has been trained to do many acts at once. 
The body is relatively an inert mass to be moved, and the 
great miracle is that we can move it at all. Weare present 
somewhere within its depths, whence we can seize it at great- 
est advantage, an advantage to be gained in its fullest sense, 
however, only by minutest knowledge of its interior structure 
and the laws which govern it as an organism. But that the 
mind can triumph over a great amount of inertia, is shown by 
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the ability to conquer fatigue when we are so tired that we 
can “hardly drag” the body along. The possibilities in the 
realm of effort have yet to be sounded. 

The chief difficulty in the endeavor to trace these possibili- 
ties is the obscurity which still conceals the relation between 
mind and motion, or thought and the body. Consciousness 
is itself in constant activity or change, but in its higher 
aspects is essentially awareness of, or thought about change, 
rather than change itself, —for example, the observation of acid 
consuming a block of marble. The mind is in that case aware 
of an activity which it cannot stop, but which it can specu- 
late about even after it has ceased. Activity and conscious- 
ness are conceivably co-incident with the genesis of life itself. 
It is not that we exist because we are conscious, but that we 
are conscious because we exist;* not that we exist because 
we act, but that we act because we are. The statement that 
we know by experience means that we know through both 
action and thought. Our universe is both a live universe and 
a conscious universe, and we cannot penetrate beyond these 
fundamental characteristics. It is not wholly true that “as 
a man thinketh so is he,” but also as we act so weare. ‘“Con- 
duct is three fourths of life,”” says Matthew Arnold. We can 
far more readily undo the effects of thought than the conse- 
quences of action. It is conceivable that God himself 
contemplates varying possibilities, but that one of them be- 
comes this world-experience of ours when he issues the 
creative fiat, when he acts, and thereby makes it real. 

Activity may for a time lie outside of consciousness, and 
come to consciousness later. All activity is conceivably tel- 
eological ; that is, it is directed by consciousness toward a 
chosen end. But it may then become chiefly subconscious, 
involuntary, mechanical, so that the mind observes its play 
upon consciousness with all the zest that novelty brings. 
Activity is ultimate in some form, I repeat, else were the 
universe dead. For even if all external or physical energy 
should become quiescent, if all active thinking should appar- 





* See the February Arena, page 166. 
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ently cease, and should start again, activity in some form 
must have persisted to set the great machinery once more 
in motion. Absolute rest is as truly inconceivable as absolute 
cessation of consciousness. The terms consciousness and 
activity therefore include what we mean by the eternal life 
and cognition of God. 

Activity also implies succession, change. It is real only in 
the time-sequence sense ;* whereas, thought may function in- 
dependently of past, present, and future. Activity is the 
ultimate energy of the universe in exercise; while thought 
plays round about it and delights in its motion. Activity 
implies causation, and on the physical side is bound by its 
antecedents and environment ; thought exists in the world of 
freedom, and upsets all sequences in its far searchings. 

« A living being is, at the very least, a center of sensation 
and reaction,” says Professor Seth.+ We are not merely 
bound by activity, we are made free by will. “Whatever 
determines attention, determines action,” says the new psy- 
chology, but attention may be determined from within ; it is 
not limited alone by the physical movements that play upon 
our organisms. “ Ifa thing carries out its own nature, we call 
the thing active,” says Bradley; but its own nature may in- 
volve a wide field of freedom. The theosophist assures us that 
the character of a man is the product of his karma, or his past 
actions; but it does not tell us how and where karma 
began f ; as we could not originate through karma, there must 
be a self that acts. Thus all inquiries tend to confirm our 
belief both in cause and effect, thought and act; self and its 
conscious world of feeling, thought and volition. 

We do not know either pure thought or pure act, because 
we cannot become other than self to observe these most 
intimate emanations of selfhood. “Volition,” says Professor 
Seth,§ “is the action of the subject, and, as such, it cannot be 





* See Bradley, “‘ Appearance and Reality,’’ chapter VII. 
+ See ‘‘ Man’s Place in the Cosmos,”’ chapter III. 


t See an able discussion by Mrs. Ursula N. Gestefeld beginning in “‘ The Exodus,’’ Feb- 
ruary, 1899. 
§‘* Man’s Place in the Cosmos,” page 113. 
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phenomenalized. . . . To ask to know the will as a presenta- 
tion is to ask to know it, as it is not.’ The feeling of effort 
is a direct cognition; the power to originate it is original, 
ultimate. It would obviously be impossible to discover 
whether the subjective aspect of consciousness exactly corre- 
sponds to, is limited by, or conditions the brain process, unless 
we could examine each series separately, then compare them. 

On the hypothesis that the brain cells are partly psychic, 
we have at least a plausible theory of bridging the chasm 
between thought and deed. For the activity of the cell 
would then be voluntary, and the will of man might through 
this means regain control over subconscious cells which had 
once been voluntarily directed. According to this hy- 
pothesis, the process of self-control is chiefly that of inducing 
each individual member of the cellular republic to function 
for the good of the centrally directed whole—a sort of cellu- 
lar trust, the economy of harmonious combination. 

On the inner side an act is first a general thought process, 
interested attention, love, or desire, then a motor image. 
This mental picture becomes the guide to certain actions 
because of its association with the habits as they were 
acquired, or its direction of certain cells. I am conscious 
first of a desire, of something I wish to do. Then of the 
necessary process by which to realize it, or try to realize it. 
With the impetus in this chosen direction, or the seizure of a 
given motor image, a plan of action, it is conceivable that 
this synthetic motor picture is impressed or stamped upon 
the psychic substance or mental aspect of the cells, in the 
proper region of the brain, and that the definite outline or 
impression of the picture which thus takes shape in the 
responsive psychic substance is in turn impressed upon, or gives 
shape to the nerve substance, the radiant matter of the 
physical cell, causing cell discharge, the change of power from 
a state of tension to a state of activity. But our conscious 
control ends with the idea or motor picture ; we are not aware 
of the cell discharge. “It is a general principle of psy- 
chology,” says Professor James,* “that consciousness deserts 


* “Psychology,” II., pp. 496, 497, 567. 
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all processes where it can no longer be of use.” According 
to this “principle of parsimony in consciousness, the motor 
discharge ought to be devoid of sentience. . . . The terminus 
of the psychological process is volition, the point to which the 
will is directly applied is always the idea.” 

All attempts to supply the connection between volition 
and physical act, are, therefore, hypothetical; we cannot 
slacken the process and observe the actual effect of the motor 
image. We find ourselves acting before we learn to act 
voluntarily.* We know that we can exert ourselves long 
before we try to discover what the sense of effort is. The 
amceba did not have to experiment to discover that it could 
act. Even on the supposition that atoms are partly or wholly 
psychic, activity must have been present prior to any sub- 
jective attempt to act, anterior to volition. On this hypothesis 
there is still a mysterious transition from psychosis to physi- 
cal movement, and the problem remains, How have we 
brought about this great centralization of psycho-physical in- 
dividuals, how does each individual economically combine the 
two aspects? Let us, therefore, try to carry our analysis a 
stage furtHer. 

One of the first scholars to propose a theory of the inter- 
change between mind and matter was John Bovee Dods, + 
whose lectures on “ Electrical Psychology” attracted wide- 
spread attention in this country half a century ago. Accord- 
ing to this theory, electricity is the creative agent of God, 
the ultimate energy out of which all chemical and physical 
forces and substances have been evolved, and by which all 
planetary and stellar relationships are sustained. The will of 
God gives direction to electricity, sets up motion, whereupon 
all development proceeds ; and all life is maintained by the 
involuntary or subconscious results of the creative fiat or 
divine volition. By a similar process, the mind or will of 
man commands and uses the body through the gradual trans- 
mission from will, or mental energy, electric action, nerve 
vibration, and muscular contraction, to movement. AJ// action 


*See James, ‘“‘ Psychology,” II., 487. 
t ‘ The Philosophy of Electrical Psychology ’’ ; New York, S. R. Wells, 1870. 
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ts fundamentally mental, and electricity is the agent of trans- 
fer. God does not act directly upon the physical world, but 
there is a gradation or transition from spirit to matter, elec- 
tricity being the connecting link. The human mind does 
not act directly upon the body, nor does the body immedi- 
ately affect the mind. The nerve current is electrical and is 
capable both of setting up nerve vibration on the one side, 
and a thought process on the other. Thus are all sensations 
conveyed, and here in this intermediary world all diseases or 
disturbances originate and are cured. Thought can call 
energy out of this all-containing inter-world, and through its 
concentration can control the voluntary functions of the body. 

That there is such a gradation of forces is evident from all 
our knowledge of nature. Nature does not leap, but grad- 
ually passes from stage to stage by almost imperceptible 
degrees. One cannot draw abrupt lines between the colors 
of the spectrum, because there is infinite blending and shad- 
ing. Distinct colors can be distinguished without discovering 
all the shades that unite them. We have seen that in the 
same way, one may, by persistent introspection, discover cer- 
tain definite stages in the psycho-physical process, although 
the intermediary stages, from sensation to perception, and 
from perception to thought, utterly elude the  subtlest 
analyses. 

As an evidence that electricity is at least one of the inter- 
mediary forms of energy and is closely allied to spirit, the 
fact may be noted that some spiritual healers are conscious of 
an electric current resulting from the process known as silent 
or mental treatment. This current may sometimes be 
combed from the hair with a “ snap.” 

The theory of Dr. P. P. Quimby, the originator of mental 
healing in this country, carries the intermediary process a 
stage further. In his terminology the intermediary substance 
is “ spiritual matter,’”’* which partakes of the qualities of both 
spirit and matter. Thought-images, fears, and suggestions 





* This interpretation of Dr. Quimby’s theory is based upon a study of his unpublished 
MSS. of 1859-1865. 
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are impressed on this very responsive substance, and result 
not only in processes of subconscious thought, but in bodily 
change. The description of the symptoms of disease has 
power over the nervous, anxious mind, and is transmitted to 
the ever-ready spiritual matter, or subconscious activity. Ideas 
or suggestions grow like seeds in a fertile soil — 7f the mind 
believes them. To cure a patient by the mental process, one 
must first change the mind, both consciously and subcon- 
sciously, or, in other words, change the spiritual matter 
through a wiser process of thought; then the body will 
respond. 

Following the clue given by Dr. Quimby, some of his 
patients and those who have had access to his manuscripts, 
have advanced a stage farther still. In order to state the 
facts in intelligible terms, let us suppose that Mr. Dods’s 
proposition is true, namely, that all action is fundamentally 
mental. We then have upon our hands a universe of motion 
directed by mind: co-eternal thought and activity. Or, in 
other terms, a universe of ether, and such substances as 
may be still finer than ether, upon which mind is capable of 
impressing its ideas, thus making them dynamic. By the re- 
verse process, matter affects mind. If there are finer sub- 
stances than ether, it is probably upon the finest that thought 
is thus impressed, and from which it derives the material of 
physical sensation. Or, assume that all substances are one, 
if you will, and spirit the energy that directs them. A 
dynamic spiritual impulse or idea, therefore, gives rise to 
motion in a given direction ; it originates vibration in a sea of 
substance, as the ringing of a bell sends forth its waves 
of auditory motion. In thought transference, the vibration is 
obviously far more rapid than the swift ether-waves known 
as light, or the still more rapid wave-flight of electricity. 

On the above hypothesis there is no real chastn between 
mind and matter, but matter in motion and mind in action 
owe their energy to spirit. Spirit is not a vague, unsubstan- 
tial somewhat; it is the ultimate basis of all substance; its ac- 
tivity is, if you like, the finest wave motion, and its power is 
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the greatest in the universe. The two aspects of life which 
we have been considering, consciousness and activity, are two 
aspects of spirit. As an acute philosopher puts it,* “spirit is 
the only thing that can make effort or exert intrinsic power.” 
As a partaker of spirit, man is a “creative first cause”; that 
is, he “ begins and effects changes.” 

My conclusion is, that each person must experiment in the 
inner psychological laboratory in order really to know how spirit 
controls mind, and mind acts upon matter. It is practically 
impossible to convince the physiologist that there is a higher 
nature, that telepathy is natural to man, and that the spirit 
can heal; he must first discover these powers in his own life. 
Until then, he is likely to believe in the “chasm” between 
“non-interacting” mind and matter. He who knows the 
truth on this important subject is not the theorist, but he who 
daily uses the powers he seeks to understand. 

The highest office of thought is to direct action, the high- 
est office of action is to make it contributory, not to self, nor 
even to society alone, but to the whole, including inmost 
spiritual coéperation with God. We are limited in tempera- 
ment that we may perform our individual functions. Emer- 
son says, “The only sin is limitation,” and Bradley, “The 
world is the best of possible worlds, and everything in it is a 
necessary evil.” The value of just this mystery, this limita- 
tion that surrounds our activity, is its incessant emphasis of 
the one great lesson of life-— concentration. There is power 
enough for each to do his work, but it must be traced to its 
fountain head, mastered, and redirected from within, in that 
remarkable genesis of action which we cannot fully compre- 
prehend. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive statement is, that the 
genesis of action is in the creative idea. There is somewhat 
in human creative genius which refuses to be analyzed. 
“Talent,” says Lowell, “is that which is in a man’s power ; 
genius is that in whose power a man is.” The limitations of 





* R. G. Hazard, “ Causation and Freedom in Willing ’’; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. 
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action and thought are not those of matter, but those of 
genius ; and human genius has not yet revealed its full power. 
And Emerson has the final word for us: 


“We are taught by great actions that the universe is the 
property of every individual in it. .. . It is his if he will. 
He may divest himself of it ; he may creep into a corner, and 
abdicate his kingdom, as most men do, but he is entitled to 
the world by his constitution.” 


Horatio W. DrREsSsER. 
Boston. 


[ The article on the Vedanta, intended for publication in this issue of 
The Arena, is reserved for the August number.— ED.]} 





THE LIVING OF LIFE. 


If when the Spring hath kissed the Earth so warmly 
That, smiling, it breaks forth in blushing flower, 
Thou dost not feel, each year, Life’s deepest yearning, 
And Love’s ecstatic, magic-wielding power, 

Thou hast not lived. 


If when each Season comes in turn so strangely, 
Unfolding Nature’s laws in beauty shrined, 
Thou art not thrilled with full, profound conviction 
That these are thoughts of an Eternal Mind, 
Thou hast not lived. 


If Music never spoke to thee so sweetly, — 
A poet’s thought, some dream of painter’s eyes,— 
But thou hast found thy soul in rapture trembling 
And taking wing, as ’twere, to Paradise, 
Thou hast not lived. 


If Friendship whispered not to thee so fondly 
But that thou wast a brother to thy friend, 
Uplifting and enshielding him in trouble, 
So far thy power and fortune might extend, 
Thou hast not lived. 





THE LIVING OF LIFE. 


If thou hast never loved a soul so deeply, 
That for its peace thou would’st not glad have died, 
If thought or mem’ry of that loved one’s vision 
Hath not e’er since thee blest and purified, 
Thou hast not lived. 


If Duty ne’er hath called to thee so strongly 
That thou would’st not have battled on its side, 
And, standing bravely all alone if need be, 
Defied what fortune might for thee betide, 
Thou hast not lived. 


If joy or grief of man hath left thee coldly,— 
The pain of beast, the song of bird above,— 
If thou hast not the tender heart-throb, pitying, 
Proclaiming kinship of a deep world-love, 
Thou hast not lived. 


If thou hast schooled and trained thy soul so nobly, 


Exalting it with each refining grace, 
That thou might’st yield each thought and each emotion 
In consecration to the human race ;— 
If thou hast grasped the truth of God so clearly 
That thou dost see Him in each atom’s strife ;—- 
If thou hast ear for what all Nature’s speaking : 
That Life is Love and Love is quivering Life, 
Then hast thou lived, 
Then hast thou lived. 


Louis R. Enricn. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 





LITTLE ISNAGA. 
A CUBAN STORY. 


T was in the country mansion of old General Isnaga, 
| among the hills, that the expedition under Gurié was 

organized. 

Two Americans—I was one of them—had landed secretly, 
and joined by several Cubans, had penetrated to the fast- 
nesses where the general dwelt in such seclusion. He had 
earned his title in the regular army, from which he had 
retired long before to become a successful sugar planter ; but 
this greatness, too, had passed. Political troubles had come ; 
the rebellion of 1895 had been born. 

The general’s mother had been a Cuban; his own sympa- 
thies were with the land of his birth. He became a suspect. 
A raiding party decimated his property, burned his cane-fields, 
and reduced his imgento toa ruin. He scarcely escaped with 
his life to this remote refuge, where, ill and old as he was, he 
still exerted himself for the benefit of the cause he had es- 
poused. But not only in purse had the general suffered ; he 
had given his heart’s blood. One of his sons was serving 
under Calixto Garcia; two had fallen with the brave Maceo. 
One only —a lad of fifteen, a delicate fellow, the idol of his 
parents — remained to him. 

The plan was for Colonel Gurié to pass with a small force 
over the hills to combine with Lacerda, the two together to 
protect the landing of a load of ammunition from an Ameri- 
can steamer which was waiting off the coast. The last coun- 
cil was held the night before departure in a great patio, to 
the lurid light of torches. I shall never forget the appear- 
ance of the old general —a tall, emaciated figure, loosely 
dressed — as he stood there, while, with eyes blazing, and 
words as fiery as the flambeaux, he spoke of the wrongs of 
his countrymen and exhorted us all to stand as one for her 
defense. While his father was speaking, I caught sight of 
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Fernandito’s face. The boy was standing behind some others, 
but, taken out of himself by this burst of eloquence, he leaned 
forward so that the light accentuated every feature of his 
sensitive, refined countenance. His breast was heaving, his 
nostril swelling with emotion, his dark, melancholy eyes 
flaming. The instant his father paused, he sprang forward 
in front of Colonel Gurié, and flung himself at the general's 
feet. 

“ Father!” he cried, passionately, “father, let me go, too, 
with Cousin Alfonso.” 

The general recoiled a step. 

“My God, Fernando! are you mad? You area child, and 
the only thing your mother and I have left to us. Basta, 
peace — say no more.” 

“Tam not a child,” the boy retorted, vehemently, “or if I 
am in years, in heart Iam a man. If it is good to serve one’s 
country and to perish for her, let me go too. Let my broth- 
ers not make me ashamed.” 

The general’s face became strangely changed. His very 
solicitude for the boy made him hard. 

“Hush! Let us hear no more of this. Go back into the 
house to your mother,” he commanded, harshly. 

The boy arose, threw at him one glance, in which mortified 
passion and reluctant submission were strangely mingled, and 
withdrew. We did not see him again. At dawn the reveille was 
sounded and the company — one hundred and fifty of us — 
mounted our horses and filed away behind Colonel Gurié 
through the tangled forest. 

The fourth evening we were bivouacking in a wood. Oules 
had been spread, huts hastily constructed, and hammocks 
slung, while in the center blazed the camp-fires, whence appe- 
tizing odors were pleasantly wafted to the nostrils of the hun- 
gry troopers. Suddenly the gun of a sentinel snapped, and 
at the same moment, several of the Cubans started to their 
feet, crying out, “ Alto / quién va?” 

The next moment two horses, dripping with foam and 
sweat, dashed crazily into the midst of the camp, almost riding 
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down the fires. Upon the foremost rode Fernandito Isnaga ; 
the second bore a negro servant of the Isnagas. 

The boy dropped, half laughing, half crying —for he was 
unspeakably exhausted by his forced ride — at Gurié’s feet. 

«You cannot send me back now, Cousin Alfonso,” he de- 
clared with hysterical triumph ; and to all the colonel’s re- 
iterated enquiries he returned only this answer. The negro 
was questioned in his turn. “The chiguito ran away,” he 
explained. “I could not turn him back, I could only follow.” 

There was nothing to do but to keep them; the way back 
was too long and too dangerous to order them home; but 
Gurié was troubled. More than once I heard him mutter 
under his breath: “ What will his mother do? what will his 
mother do?”’ The runaways were fed and sent to bed. The 
next day Fernandito was rated and given an old Winchester, 
which, in addition to the machete which he already wore, 
seemed to render him at once a man and a soldier. 

No eyes of lover before his mistress ever glowed with a 
deeper ardor than those of this boy in the passion of this new 
possession. He hung over it, caressed it, and spent the 
entire day polishing it. He was assigned a position near to 
me, and, indeed, privately put under my supervision. This 
did not displease me, for I had taken an immense fancy to 
this engaging boy. Never was there a more sunny and art- 
less nature. Fatigue, privation, discomfort of all sorts, called 
from him no complaints. On the contrary, he seemed to 
feel a joy in taking a man’s share in all the toil, and at even- 
ing, when we stretched ourselves, and those of us who had 
them smoked our cigars, he would amuse us all with his 
whimsical fancies. 

“See; this is the way the Grinmgos* dance,” he would 
announce ; and illustrate his words with a few stiff-starched, 
stately turns, up anddown. “And this is the way the Mambis 
dance,” he would add; and then would follow such a fanta- 
sia upon the can-can as would make us all convulsed with 


* Gringo, a term originally applied in Spanish America, to English and Americans, is in 
Cuba extended to the Spaniards. The Mamdi is a son of the soil. 
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laughter. But he had also long moods of abstraction, when 
his fine face would assume a profound melancholy, as if some 
foreshadowing of his own destiny were upon him. 

Our journey was becoming longer than we had anticipated. 
A detachment of regulars was out after Lacerda, who had 
been compelled to fall back toward the interior. This same 
circumstance also embarrassed our movements, for we were 
obliged to make long detours to avoid places where the enemy 
was supposed to be. More than one of us was inclined to 
echo little Isnaga’s impatient query: “ When shall we meet 
our foes ?” 

It was the sultry afternoon of a very sultry day. Twice 
already we had had deluging showers, and the great thunder- 
heads were gathering for another. We had been riding — 
rather carelessly and indifferently I must confess — through 
open country and were making for a palm grove at no great 
distance, where Gurié proposed camping for the night. Over 
in the valley beyond, we hoped by the next day to meet with 
some detachment of Lacerda’s army, and through them to be 
enabled to join him. Suddenly, down a lane through the 
cane-fields, a scout sent out by Gurié came riding furiously. 

“The Gringos, the Gringos, the Gringos!” he shouted. 

“Where!” 

“A body of them is out behind Tunera, and another is 
coming this way.” 

Orders were hurriedly given and we set forward at a gallop 
for the grove. Overhead the artillery of heaven rumbled 
and echoed. There was a swooning breathlessness over all 
the land, as if it fainted before the approaching tumult. Just 
as we reached the edge of the copse, the sudden rain fell — 
fell as rain in the tropics only can fall—and in a moment 
we were drenched. But within the grove there was to be 
little shelter and no repose. It would have been madness to 
expose ourselves in the open beyond, and Gurié made hasty 
preparations to defend himself in this spot. 

Some of the men were set to felling trees which, falling 
across the road, made a rough barricade ; others were detailed 
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to dig a ditch behind the barricade, wherein we might en- 
trench ourselves ; others again, removed the horses and such 
baggage as we had, to the rear; and every moment the rain 
poured more overwhelmingly. Fernandito Isnaga was by my 
side. Gurié would have sent him to a place of safety at the, 
rear with the camp servants and equipage, but the boy 
indignantly rebelled. I watched him as he manfully toiled 
with the others, his face pale and bespattered, his lips firmly 
closed, his eyes glowing. As it became dark the rain held 
up a little. We were served a little dry food as we stood, 
and ordered on guard behind the barricade to wait for the 
Spaniards. Not a shot was to be fired until Gurié gave the 
word. And so we sat or crouched, wet, weary, and impatient. 
That the storm was not over, constant grumbles of thunder, 
accompanied by an occasional flash of lightning, gave evi- 
dence. 


Suddenly we heard them,—the plunk, plunk of hoofs in 
the miry soil. At the same instant a fresh tempest burst 


over us, greatly accentuating the nervous tension of the hour. 
Such thunderous crashes, such coruscation of lightning, I 
have never before or since experienced. It seemed at mo- 
ments as if hell itself yawned. 

In these lurid intervals we could distinctly see dark mov- 
ing bodies not very far away. One» flash revealed two 
mounted officers within twenty rods of the barricade; we 
could even hear their voices as they spoke to each other. 
They evidently had no idea of our proximity, and regarded 
the prostrate trees as due to accident ; but these obstructed 
further advance. Still Gurié gave no word. Fernandito 
leaned closer to me. He was drawing his breath in fierce, 
convulsive gasps. 

“TI must shoot or scream,” he whispered agitatedly. 

“ Be a man; true men keep cool in action,” I returned, none 
too cool myself. I put my arm round him and drew him to 
me — he was trembling violently, his whole frame convulsed 
by his supreme excitement — and so we rested while slowly 
the hysteria wore away. But never have I passed a longer 
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night. A faint gray light was creeping over the heavens and 
the storm had ceased, when the welcome signal from Gurié 
reached us. 

“Now, all together!” and the next moment a volley 
belched from every cranny of the barricade. 

« Another ; higher,” came the command. 

The Spaniards — who had been like us waiting for morn- 
ing — were totally unprepared for this ambuscade, and could 
not easily recover themselves. Their ranks were in confu- 
sion. We sprang up and poured upon them volley after 
volley, while their fire — such as they gave us — was entirely 
wild. The front rank was pressing back upon the rear; a 
small field-piece, which they had been endeavoring hastily to 
bring into position, adding to their embarrassment. Every 
instant the confusion became more inextricable. 

“Charge!” shouted Gurié. But, before any of us could 
obey, something happened. In the excitement of the attack, 
I had not noticed that Fernandito had slipped away. At this 
moment he reappeared mounted upon his father’s gray horse. 
He was coatless and hatless, while his tumbled and spat- 
tered hair gave him the appearance of a fiery hobgoblin. In 
his hand flashed his memorable, untried machete. 

“ Viva Cuba libre!” he screamed shrilly; and the next 
moment, defying all order, horse and rider cleared the barri- 
cade. In an instant we were all after this apparition. I 
have no very clear idea of that engagement. It is a confused 
phantasmagoria of noise and blood, of ferocious fighting and 
heroic dying ; while, darting hither and thither, seeming to 
be everywhere at once, the very incarnation of that. super- 
lative struggle, dashed that gnome-like figure, shrilling its 
war-cry. 

We fought a desperate hand-to-hand encounter; but we 
won. We beat back the gunners and seized the field-piece, 
and, turning it, trained it on our foes. 

Defeat became a rout. The Spaniards —those that were 
left — became totally demoralized. They: flung away imped- 
ing accoutrements and fled whithersoever they could. And 
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the more venturesome of our men — Fernandito Isnaga at 
the head — pressed them close. 

“Halt!” commanded Gurié. “Return all. Fernando 
Isnago, come back !” 

But the boy seemed not to hear him. There was upon 
him a species of delirium, a heroic frenzy which burns in the 
blood of every Isnaga, and has bred a race of patriots. 

“Come back!” thundered Gurié. The next moment we 
saw the fugitives group themselves for a moment, and turn 
for a Parthian farewell. A line of fire broke from them, cen- 
tered upon one figure,— a line of fatal fire. 

We saw Fernandito reel in the saddle and then fling his 
arms upward. 

“Viva Cuba libre!” he screamed once more; and dropped 
like a plummet to the ground. 


Ah well, that is the end. The rest of our expedition 
belongs to history. We buried with military honors the last 
of the Isnagas upon the spot where he fell ; but for two days 
afterwards — until we joined Lacerda, in fact —the great 
gray gelding was led riderless; for it seemed to all of usa 
desecration to mount into that saddle. 

There are some plants which take generations to perfect, 
and which come slowly to their full stature and fruitage. 
There are others—the boy poets of the world, the boy 
musicians, the boy heroes—-which rush to an exotic maturity ; 
which flower early, gloriously, and pass quickly — like a sign 
across the heavens. 

Their years are few, but the fruition is so entire, so rounded, 
so all-sufficing, that one feels that the short span has not 
been a mutilation but a fulfilment, and that a century could 
not have rendered it more complete. Of such was little 
Isnaga. 

Juxia P. DasBney. 

Brookline, Mass. 





BLOSSOM TIME. 


Oh, welcome the season of birds and of blossoms! 
When the earth is arrayed in its vesture of white, 
And the soft air is laden with perfume of flowers, 
And just to exist is a joy and delight. 
Oh, the rapture of living, of loving, and being ; 
The beauty of life, in our hearts seems to grow, 
Nature rekindling, brings back our life’s springtime, 


And quickens our pulses, be they ever so slow. 


What pleasure to wander at will through the orchards, 
Through apple-bloom showers that sift softly down 

Their rosy-tipped petals, thick strewn on the greensward, 
Like miniature snow-drifts they lie on the ground. 

And all this delight may be had for the seeking, 
For all nature asks is a soul to perceive 


God’s message of love, in all works of His hand, 


And His lessons of truth in our hearts to receive. 


ANNE B. WHEELER. 
Newton, Mass. 





UNDER THE ROSE. 


The author of the article, “ A Word for 
FAIR PLAY the Mormons,” in this issue, is not a Mor- 
FOR THE re : 
MORMONS mon, although he has lived for years in 
Utah, and is familiar with the conditions 
whereof he writes. While in some respects Mr. Curtis places 
Mormonism in a very different light from that in which it 
was presented by Mrs. Ruth Everett in her article in the 
February Arena, it will, on closer examination, be found that 
these articles really complement each other. Mrs. Everett's 
point of view is that of a woman who came in contact with 
one side of Utah’s “peculiar institution,” and who felt and 
reported with distinct feeling the evil and wrong of polygamy 
as it affects woman. Mr. Curtis’s article is a plea for fair 
play, from the standpoint simply of a liberal thinker in re- 


ligion as in politics. The facts he cites are certainly impor- 
tant to all who care for full and unprejudiced statements of 
fact, before making up their minds for or against Mormonism, 
which, as Mr. Curtis shows, is not essentially polygamous, 
and has indeed claims to attention as a social and religious 
force of remarkable power and influence. 


- * * . 
Events crowd thick and fast in our politi- 
SILVER AT THE . Cal history, and the whirligig of time brings 
MARKET RATE its revenges. Time was, and that not very 
long ago, when the name of Horace Boies 
of Iowa was a name to conjure with. His triumphal election 
to the governorship of Iowa, on the democratic issue of “a 
tariff for revenue only,” in what had always been regarded as 
a republican stronghold in the middle west, pointed to the 
availability of this sterling and veteran democrat as a presi- 
dential candidate. With the subsidence of the tariff issue 
and the rise of the currency issue, Mr. Boies and the issues 
associated with his success were relegated to the rear by 
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the politicians. Democratic to the core, he yet believed 
that insistence on the restoration of silver at the ratio of 
sixteen to one, or any other arbitrary ratio, might prove un- 
wise. In the present issue of The Arena, he states clearly 
and plainly what has every appearance of being a practical 
plan for the achievement of the end sought by all genuine 
bimetalists, regardless of party. If the currency issue is to 
be the issue for 1900, it certainly will be important to bring 
it before the voters in a way that will command confidence. 
At all events, Governor Boies’s idea is worth thinking about. 
It will be remembered that the late Secretary Windom ad- 
vocated a similar plan, which was defeated by the influence 
of the banks. A prominent advocate of the sixteen-to-one 
ratio has been invited to reply to this article in a later 
number of The Arena. 
* * . o 


When men like Dr. E. Benjamin An- 

IMPERIALIS!1—— drews at Brown University, Dr. Bemis at 
ost ame the University of Chicago, and Professor 
Commons at Syracuse University, were 

turned out of their places and practically blacklisted because 
their teaching of economic truth gave offense to vested in- 
terests, the people who are aware of the bias involved in the 
very foundations of sectarian colleges were not surprised. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s influence, so potent in the Baptist church, 
seems to be as potent in the Baptist university at Syracuse, 
as in his own university at Chicago. It has been our boast, 
however, that institutions of the higher learning, established 
and endowed by the people, and especially those western col- 
leges, which owe their foundations in large part to grants of 
the national domain, might fairly be regarded as the ultimate 
and enduring strongholds of truth in modern society, unin- 
fluenced by any motive or interest except the diffusion of 
knowledge ; and it has been hoped that in our state universi- 
ties, as in our public schools, no personal, partisan, class, or 
religious interference would be tolerated. During the last 
month, however, the Kansas State Agricultural College at 
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Manhattan has been the scene of a disgraceful attempt to 
overthrow the able and dignified administration inaugurated 
under President Thomas E. Will when the people’s party 
came into power in that state, two years ago. The subse- 
quent election of a republican administration has turned the 
attention of the spoilsman toward this most popular and use- 
ful institution, and in the guise of trumped-up charges against 
the populist members of the Board of Regents, a determined 
attack has been made on the whole policy of enlightened, 
vigorous, and up-to-date teaching of economics. Prof. Edward 
W. Bemis, the victim of Mr. Rockefeller’s gas trust in Chi- 
cago, is singled out for attack again, because, forsooth, he 
has been giving the students of his class in economics the 
benefit of his investigations of the facts concerning municipal 
ownership in American cities; investigations carried on dur- 
ing the last five years at the cost, not only of constant thought 
and study, but also of painstaking and arduous personal ex- 
amination of conditions, facts, and figures, which involved his 
traveling thousands of miles, and obtaining first-hand sta- 
tistics from officials actually in charge of various municipal 
services, either in person or by letter. The evidence already 
brought forward, on the pretended investigation of these 
Kansas regents, has already disgusted all fair-minded people 
of whatever political faith, They have, however, achieved 
their disreputable ends, and the republican majority in the 
Board has signalized its accession to control by countermand- 
ing the invitation of the president of the college to Col. 
W. J. Bryan to deliver a commencement oration. This whole 
attack will undoubtedly serve, as did that upon Prof. Richard 
T. Ely of the University of Wisconsin, a few years ago, to 
emphasize the absolute importance of keeping our educational 
institutions entirely free from the possibility of political or 
sectarian manipulation. Moreover, people are beginning to 
see that the vital importance of freedom in teaching, so 
quickly asserted when a state institution is attacked, should 
be recognized in regard to all education. The time has surely 
come for development beyond the medizvalism of allowing 
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institutions of learning to be controlled by ecclesiastical in- 
fluence of any school or sect. A Baptist university or a 
Congregational college is just as much a contradiction in 
terms as a “ Rockefeller university.” In this country, at this 
time, surely we are far enough advanced to understand that 
all education, whether primary, secondary, or advanced, 
should be “by the people, of the people, and for the people,” 
just as surely as that intention is insisted on in our republican 
form of government. No single man in recent years has 
done more for the teaching of real Christianity,—Christian- 
ity as taught and practised by Christ as opposed to the 
Christianity of the churches,—than has Dr. George D. Herron 
of Iowa College, at Grinnell. It was the recognition on the 
part of a public-spirited parishioner of Dr. Herron, that made 
it possible for him to occupy the first chair of Applied Chris- 
tianity instituted in America or any other country. The 
loyal sympathy and unswerving support of President Gates 
of that college, and of other friends of practical Christianity, 
has lately been called forth in his defense. He had been the 


target for attack by a trustee of the college, who denounced 
Dr. Herron’s teaching as anarchical and revolutionary, but 
this effort to secure his removal has happily failed. 

* * * 7 


A feeling that, after all, the most imme- 

DIRECT diate need is a reform in political methods, 
LEGISLATION which will make other reforms possible, 
seems to be growing. The union reform 

party, which, during its career as a state party, has exerted 
remarkable influence in the direction of purifying Ohio poli- 
tics, was expanded into a national party in the conference at 
Cincinnati, March 1 last. The platform adopted is a brief 
and distinct demand for the initiative and the referendum. 
In the preamble to this platform, it is declared that all efforts 
for relief through political action must continue to be fruit- 
less as long as the people are disfranchised ; “they must be 
invested with the power to make their own laws before they 
can have laws made in their own interest.” Reformers of 
various schools took part in the conference, and, while re- 
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serving to themselves the right to individual opinion on all 
questions of legislation, they united for the accomplishment 
of this end: “The enfranchisement of the American people, 
and the establishment of a government in which the will of 
the people shall be supreme.” Mr. R. S. Thompson, Spring- 
field, O., was elected chairman of the national committee. 
He will be glad to furnish all interested with fuller informa- 
tion in regard to the party and its platform. A symposium 
on this subject will appear in next month’s Arena, and it is 
understood that the question will receive conspicuous atten- 
tion at the reform conference at Buffalo in July. 
« 7” * * 
Twenty days after publication of the 
MRS. EDDY’s May Arena containing articles by Horatio 
PHOTOGRAPHS W. Dresser and Josephine Curtis Wood- 
bury, stating facts, and giving names, dates, 
and references to evidence in Mrs. Eddy’s own handwriting 
which go to show the real character of this Christian 
Science leader's pretensions, suit was brought against 
The Arena Company for alleged infringement of copy- 
right in publishing a portrait of Mrs. Eddy, which accom- 
panied the articles. The suit was brought, not by Mrs. 
Eddy, but by H. P. Moore and J. C. Derby of Concord, N. H., 
who are understood to be business partners or employees 
of the Christian Science prophetess, and acting under 
her instructions. In regard to the serious indictment of 
“Eddyism” contained in the articles themselves, Mrs. 
Eddy remains significantly silent, although invited by me 
to avail herself freely of the pages of The Arena for 
the presentation of any reply to the charges, she may 
wish to make. Nor does she in the suit now brought 
attempt to question the truth and accuracy of any of the 
statements made in The Arena concerning her pretensions. 
On the contrary, her only reply to these charges seems to be 
the claim for loss and damages in the sale of her alleged 
photographs (at one dollar for the plain, and two dollars for 
the tinted variety), alleged to have been caused by The 
Arena’s honest and innocent attempt at a presentation of 
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her features. The suit was evidently intended simply to 
injure, if not to suppress the sale of The Arena. In this, 
however, Mrs. Eddy’s friends have failed, as the demand for 
the May number had exhausted the supply early in the month, 
and the portrait has been replaced in the editions issued since 
the suit was brought by an explanation of its suppression. 
The Arena’s readers will not be misled by this action on 
the part of Mrs. Eddy’s representatives, as the real issues 
raised in the articles still remain to be met. The charge of 
infringement of copyright is emphatically denied, every care 
having been taken to produce a portrait of Mrs. Eddy with- 
out violating her copyright. Our readers understand that 
the publication of the articles that have aroused so much 
attention was entirely devoid of personal feeling, and impelled 
simply by a sense of public duty. We should not wittingly 
infringe in the slightest degree on even Mrs. Eddy’s legal 
and ethical rights to exclusive control of her alleged photo- 
graph. Meantime, the inference is being widely drawn that 
if the Christian Science leader has no better answer to the 


explicit charges made by The Arena’s contributors than the 
action taken, she can hardly complain if the public concludes 


that the charges are unanswerable. 
* ~ » * 


Col. George W. Warder of Kansas City 
objects to a phrase in a recent review of his 
book, “The New Cosmogony,” in The 
Arena, from which it might be implied that 
all the propositions in his book were paralleled in Mr. Dods’s 
book. Such an implication would not be just to Colonel 
Warder, nor, indeed, would it convey the reviewer's meaning. 
While several of the propositions in his book are similar to 
those in Dods’s work, this is not true of all the propositions 
put forward by Colonel Warder; and his book, indeed, 
deals with many other theories than that in regard to 
electricity being the connecting link between mind and body. 


5 a 


A CORRECTION 
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The greatest victory over an adversary 
is won when the opponent is attacked and 
conquered at the point of strongest resist- 
ance. This is the method of Professor 
James in his admirable essay, “Human Immortality: Two 
Supposed Objections to the Doctrine” (cloth, 16mo, 70 pp. ; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). The hypothesis of 
physiology is, that thought is a function of the brain. The 
natural conclusion from this is, of course, that individual con- 
sciousness ceases when the brain ceases to live. But the 
physiologist is unable to show how thought is produced in 
the brain, and his assumption that the productive function is 
the only function, is quite uncalled for, since he cannot pene- 
trate the mental world to see what lies beyond consciousness 
as limited by matter. It is possible that there is also a per- 
missive or transmissive function whereby other intelligence 
is brought to the brain. Indeed, the facts of thought trans- 
ference and other data of recent psychical research, make 
the acceptance of a broader hypothesis imperative. For all 
we know, our present life may be a dream life, as compared 
with the higher, more real life veiled by the brain. If inti- 
mations of that richer life already point to a nature in us 
which functions independently of matter, may we not logically 
conclude that this part will continue to live? But would not 
this higher world be overcrowded by immortal spirits? No, 
says Professor James, this is not a serious objection ; spirits 
do not own an aristocratic monopoly of space—there is room 
enough for all, for a democracy of spirits. “Human history 
grows continuously out of animal history. . . . If any crea- 
ture lives forever, why not all?—-why not the patient 
brutes? . . . Each new mind brings its own edition of the 
universe of space along with it, its own room to inhabit ; and 
these spaces never crowd each other. . . . The Deity that 
suffers us, we may be sure, can suffer many another queer 
and wondrous and only half-delightful thing.” 
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By far the most plausible argument for 

PSYCHICAL spirit return yet published is Dr. Richard 
RESEARCH Hodgson’s report of the famous medium, 
Mrs. Piper ( Proceedings of the Society for 

Psychical Research, Part XXXIII., 618 pp., $1.50; Part 
XXXIV., 150 pp., 40 cents; 5 Boylston Pl., Boston). Mrs. 
Piper has now been under scientific observation for thirteen 
years; her trances have been remarkably genuine, no evi- 
dence of dishonesty having been discovered, and the results 
have been strikingly satisfactory. To be sure, complete 
failure has sometimes been the result, and the messages pur- 
porting to come from spirits have often been obscure and dis- 
jointed. But a marked improvement in the trances began 
with the development of automatic writing in 1892, and Dr. 
Hodgson, unquestionably the most acute student of psychic 
phenomena, the one least likely to be deceived, and the last 
man to yield until an hypothesis has been absolutely proved 
or disproved, found himself compelled to renounce the mere 
telepathic for the spiritistic hypothesis. This change of atti- 
tude on Dr. Hodgson’s part, brought about better results in 
the trances, until the evidence became conclusive that several 
distinct personalities had made themselves known through 
Mrs. Piper. One of these spirits was formerly a member of 
the Psychical Society and a friend of Dr. Hodgson, and has 
not only convinced the latter of his identity, but has proved 
his continued existence to other friends, and communicated 
facts known only to himself and his friends in the 
flesh. Every objection to the reality of these communi- 
cations is rationally discussed by Dr. Hodgson, who accounts 
for the uncertainties and difficulties of spirit return in a highly 
satisfactory way. To all who are repelled by the claptrap of 
ordinary spiritualism, so-called, but who still believe there is 
truth in the higher spiritism, these reports are recommended 
as the most serious attempt yet made to reduce this truth 
to a scientific basis. Other investigators have had experi- 
ences not less remarkable, but Dr. Hodgson’s testimony has 
singular value, from the very fact of the change produced in 


his convictions. 
H. W. D 
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The problems brought to the fore by 

MUNICIPAL the development of the modern municipal- 
MONOPOLIES ity, and the endeavor to solve them, is 
calling into codperative service the highest 

skill and energy in administration, engineering, and finance. 
This fact indicates not only the character of th® new order, but 
also the lines of its evolution. “ Municipal Monopolies” is 
the title of a collection of papers by American economists and 
socialists, edited by Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D., Professor of 
Economic Science in the Kansas State Agricultural College 
(cloth, 12 mo., 691 pp. $2.00; T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York). What Dr. Albert Shaw’s works on municipal gov- 
ernment in Europe did for the furtherance of the popular 
understanding of the conditions of this development abroad, 
the present volume does for the understanding of conditions 
in this country. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
public has awaited until now, anything like a full and au- 
thentic presentation of the facts necessary to a comprehen- 
sion of this problem as it concerns us in America. In some 
sense’an outgrowth of the awakened attention and increased 
interest in municipal affairs, to which Dr. Shaw’s works so 
largely contributed, the present work has been planned and 
carried out with the most painstaking and conscientious en- 
deavor to obtain and present in a systematic and available 
shape, statistics plainly sought and set forth, not to support 
any preconceived theory, but to let in the light on places and 
points, concerning which, for the most part, we have long had 
to grope in the darkness of ignorance. The introductory 
paper on Water-Works, by Mr. M. N. Baker, associate editor 
of the “ Engineering News,” brings out admirably the impor- 
tance of the whole problem and the spirit in which its various 
phases are emphasized throughout the volume. It will sur- 
prise many people to know that in 1897 more than one-half 
of the water-works in our cities were owned by the munici- 
palities in which they are situated. At the beginning of the 
century, all but one of the sixteen plants in operation were 


under private ownership. During the century 205 works 
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changed from private to public ownership, while only twenty 
changed from public to private. One eighth of all the pri- 
vate works built have changed to public ownership, while 
only about one seventy-fifth of the public works have changed 
to private ownership. “The only proper basis for both public 
and private rates,” Mr. Baker declares, “is the cost of ser- 
vice rendered”’; and that, surely, is a fundamental idea in the 
new economy, and one applicable to all other service of a 
public and quasi-public character. “In the final analysis,” 
this writer continues, “the whole matter of good city service, 
be it water-works or otherwise, depends upon the people to 
select, or by staying away from the polls, fail to select, their 
public servants.” Probably for the first time in our politi- 
cal history, the actually personal and vital interest of every 
citizen in good government, which means, after all, efficient 
and economic administration, is brought home to the individ- 
ual. Politics can no longer be regarded as a mere trade, nor 
the duty of the citizen evaded. An important point in 
favor of municipal ownership and operation of municipal 
monopolies is that the municipality can, in most cases, 
raise the necessary capital at a lower rate of interest than 
can a private company. This point, in fact, is empha- 
sized throughout the work, especially in the chapters devoted 
to gas, electric lighting, and street railways. Prof. John R. 
Commons, late of Syracuse University, and Prof. F. A. C. 
Perrine of Leland Stanford, discuss electric lighting, draw- 
ing largely, however, on the admirable series of papers con- 
tributed to The Arena on “The People’s Lamps,” by 
Prof. Frank Parsons; Dr. Max West of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, describes and discusses New 
York City Franchises ; while the telephone, and legal aspects 
of municipal problems generally, are luminously considered 
by Prof. Frank Parsons. Various phases of electric light, gas, 
street railways, and telephone matters are dealt with by Pro- 
fessor Bemis individually. Perhaps the most suggestive of 
these chapters is that by Professor Bemis on Regulation or 
Ownership, in which the arguments pro and con are clearly 
set forth. P. T, 
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Boston Home Journal: The “monthly re- 
view of social advance,” Paul Tyner’s Arena, 
maintains most of the features that under 
another régime gave the Arena a wide repu- 
tation. There are many articles of advanced 
thought, written by men of high scholarship. 
Altogether, The Arena is live and readable, it 
is bound to be a factor of literary and social- 
istic importance. 

Whitman, Mass., Times: The Arena for 
February shows its tact and ability to interest 
its numerous readers with an excellent selec- 
tion of reading well suited to the ages and 
tastes of its hosts of readers. The Arena hasa 
reputation for thoughtful subjects handled by 
the best talent in our country. It caters to the 
appetites of thoughtful people, and gives 
them something to think about, and to be- 
come familiar with the thoughts of the age. 
It fills a vacancy left open by other maga- 
zines and has a large class of readers, without 
a rival to contend with. 

Miss Selina Solomons, Berkeley, Cal.: I 
congratulate you heartily on taking charge of 
The Arena and earnestly trust it may become 
a power for good in your hands. We are 
certainly in dire need of one first-class 





reform periodical of a high literary standard. | 


Lewis G. Janes, Cambridge, Mass. : 
gives me great pleasure to give 
Arena cordial greeting under its new ar- 
rangement. I am glad to see that its plat- 
form is broader than any “ism.” So long as 
it hitches its wagon to the star of Ideal 
Truth rather than to any man-invented pana- 
cea for human ills, it will surely deserve 
success. 

Ex-Gov. Alva Adams of Colorado: Most of 
our friends who have gone east to work and 
do business have been phenomenally suc- 
cessful. I believe and hope that that will be 
your fate as editor of The Arena. 


American Nonconformist, Omaha, Neb. : 
There is an article in the March number of 
The Arena that ought to be read by every 
laboring man in America. 
unvarnished statement of a suit at law 
wherein Fred R. Ketcham was plaintiff and 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co. 
was defendant. 


It | 
The 





It is the plain, | 


Joseph A. Bray, Pitkin, Col.: I want to 
congratulate you on the great improvement 
made in The Arena, and the progressive 
thinkers of this country on their acquisition 
of a review that is truly representative and 
worthy of them. The people need such a 
review as The Arena has become. .. . I 
am glad to see the metaphysical and social 
and political reform ideas being more closely 
linked together as at present, through the 


| medium of its pages. 


W. H. Porterfield, San Diego, Cal.: Permit 
me to express to you my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the great improvement in The Arena 
in the past few months. The articles by H. 
W. Dresser are especially good and espe- 
cially helpful. What social reformers of to- 
day need, more than anything else, I believe, 
is a fuller development of their optimistic ten- 
dencies, and a larger and stronger determi- 
nation to believe in the ultimate redemption 
of the race. 


Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, Bensonhurst, N. Y.: 
The March Arena is certainly very fine. 
Mr. Dresser’s article, “An Anglo-Saxon in 
the East,” is dramatic in its intensity of 
power, and Ivan Tonjoroff in his “ Clash of 
Races” summarizes in a remarkable manner 
the condition of affairs in Europe. You 
have every reason to be very proud of the 
magazine. 


Rev. R. E. Bisbee, Chicopee, Mass. : I wish 
to say that in the matter of selections for the 
pages of The Arena, you are keeping fully up 
to the high standard set by your predeces- 
sors. I believe you to be a sincere and ear- 
nest reformer, and trust you will be able to 
realize your ideals in The Arena. 


Rev. W. D. Simonds, Madison, Wis.: I am 
very glad to notice the constant improve- 
ment that is taking place in The Arena under 
your management. The tone is calmer, more 
judicial, and the last number would not suffer 
in comparison with the best issues of the 
magazine in the past. May all deserved 


| success be yours. 


Boston Courier: Every issue of The Arena 
is a distinct step forward. 
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A History of Greek Art. 


By PROF. FRANK B. TARBELL, 
Of the University of Chicago. 
12mo, Cloth, profusely illustrated, 295 pages, $1.00. Ex- 


tra edition, heavy coated paper, buckram cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


“* We can commend the book without reservation as the 
best short manual on the subject that we have seen.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle, 
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By PROF. WILLIAM H. GOODYEAR. 
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Take a trip this season through the 


LAND OF EVANGELINE 
. __NOVA SCOTIA. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY LINE. 


In commission during the present season, three magnificent twin screw, nineteen knot steamers, 


“PRINCE GEORGE,”’ **PRINCE ARTHUR,”’ **PRINCE EDWARD.” 
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BEAUTIFUL SCENERY! DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 
_ PRESENT SAILINGS.—‘‘ Prince George’’ leaves Long Wharf (foot of State St.), Boston, Sunday and Wed- 
preety at 4 P.M.; returning, leaves Yarmouth Monday and Thursday. Increased service about July 1st. 
complete information relative to tours, rates, hotels, and sailings, write to or call on 


® H. ARMSTRONG, Acc’g G. P. A., J. F. MASTERS, N. E. Supt., 
: KENTVILLE, NOVA SCOTIA. 228 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
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